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INTRODUCTION 


The ideas that go into this paper have been some time in the 
making although they flow directly from my work in The develop- 
ment of creole society and White power in Jamaica: the inter-dynamics 
of slave control. A version of it was submitted to the Conference 
on Cultural diversity and national integration (in fact it was directly 
inspired by that theme) held at the University of Ife in December 1970 
when, among others, Professor M. G. Smith was present, although 
for one reason or another it was not then formally delivered. A revised 
version was discussed at the Conference on Creolization in Africa and the 
Americas held at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, in April 1973. There, Pro- 
fessors Mintz, Handler and R. T. Smith were the discussants. Handler, 
I remember, called it a ‘melange’, a ‘personal, poetic statement’ and made 
a short list of some of the variations on the term ‘crcole’ I had employ- 
ed (creole, creolization, mulatto creolization, incomplete creolization, 
lateral creolization, plural creolization in addition to substantives such as 
Euro-creole, Afro-creole, etc., etc.) But he, like most of the delegates at this 
Conference, found it difficult to ‘come to grips with’ its ‘methodology’. 
R. T. Smith was more sympathetic in that he saw the paper’s structural/ 
functional connection with The development of creole society (the latter 
lays down the ground-plan; this paper takes us forward to post-emanci- 
pation) and appreciated, I think, my attempt to introduce the notion of 
personal history into the model. He felt, though, that what I'd offered for 
scrutiny was ole fashioned fan-dance rather than full frontal nudity, 


The problem, I'd always recognized, was really place, style and con- 
text. A paper such as this is designed for the Caribbean and is best read 
in the Caribbean. I hope that eventually I'll be able to transcend this 
(self)-limitation; but the Caribbean environment demands its own 
style, vocab, its own norms; and I’m saying that these demands (should) 
challenge the scholar/intellectual as deeply as they do the artist, and 
that this creole aesthetic cannot be adequately developed outside the 
Caribbean; not even by Caribbeans themselves.! At that Baltimore 
Conference, I was the only delegate come dripping with the tropical sun. 
I was, to put it another way, the only raptured West Indian present. 
And it makes a difference. For Handler and Smith, ‘melange’ and lack 
of ‘full frontal’ were criticisms. For me, it was just what I was after. 
The style in which this paper is written—and its form—are essential—and 
I hope necessary—aspects of its ‘message’. But at Ife and at Baltimore, 
I had to spend my time demonstrating, as best I could, how the Caribbean, 
though sharing and inter-lapping, still does not fit into establishment 
African or North American notions of cultural diversity and integration. 


What one has to recognize from the outset is that the term creolization, 
as used in this paper and my work, refers to a cultural process perceived 
as taking place within a continuum of space and time, but which, for 
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purposes of clarification may be divided into two aspects of itself: 
ac/culturation, which is the yoking (by force and example, deriving 
from power/prestige) of one culture to another (in this case the slave/ 
African to the European); and inter/culturation, which is an unplanned, 
unstructured but osmotic relationship proceeding from this yoke. The 
creolization which results (and it is a process not a product), becomes the 
tentative cultural norm of the society. Yet this norm, because of the com- 
plex historical factors involved in making it (mercantilism, slavery, mat- 
erialism, racism, superiority/inferiority syndromes, etc.), is not whole or 
hard (crown: jewel: diamond), but cracked, fragmented, ambivalent, not 
certain of itself, subject to shifting lights and pressures. Hence the idea of 
Euro—later mulatto—creolization as the ideal and norm in most slave 
plantation situations.? On examination, one can see the hidden problems: 
the Euro-creole as a painful travesty of its main ancestral core; acting, 
without creative engines of its own, as agent of material/mercantilism; 
mulatto creole: most whole, most sure, as Euro/power product; less 
whole, less sure, cast adrift/away from its white mother. 


But we are really involved with two mothers (more as we grow 
younger); and from time to time the influence of Africa, acting 
upon her particular centres in the creole context, creates another shifting 
of values (Garvey, Malcolm, Black Power) in the same way that the 
Euro-American step-mother continues to create effects upon the total 
creole society through power, patronage and the offerings of ‘modernity’ 
and ‘progress’. 

From the interaction of these there has now emerged in the Carib- 
bean a more truly creole norm: not white but black/white: mulatto; 
the ‘white’ and ‘black’ still locked in competition for ascendancy. And 
while this struggles to adjust itself, we find it assaulted (or called upon to 
respond to) new waves of cultural incursion: the Chinese and East 
Indians, introduced into the plantation system to fill the gap left by the 
African slaves after emancipation; and more recent/modern Americaniz- 
ation. The wholeness of the society therefore (and this is where we 
differ from other models of inter-culturation) now depends not only 
upon our original ‘mulatto’ capability (already defined as unstable!), but 
on the response of the ‘new’ groups to this, and this to them. It will de- 
pend too on the kind of influence their ancestral cultures can and wish to 
exert; on their response to this influence; and their response, too, to the 
existing submerged mother of the creole system, Africa. 


To all this is this working paper as much a reaction as a first step 
towards description. The melange/montage style is as much omen as 
problem. Its inter-disciplinary approach is as necessary as breathing. For 

(description fashioned into implement or tool) can only derive 
from a proliferation of images: a multiplication of complex probes: a 
co-operative effort from us all. 


In addition to this monograph, therefore, my own contribution to the 
subject will be found in The development of creole society in Jamaica; White 


power in Jamaica: the inter-dynamics of slave control; Africa in the Carib- 
bean; The African presence in Caribbean literature; Derek Walcott: Race, 
Culture and Craft; ‘Jazz and the West Indian novel’, ‘Brother Mais’, ‘Race 
and the divided self’, ‘Rehabilitations,’ ‘Cultural signals from the Carib- 
bean’ ‘Caribbean man in space and time: a bibliographical and concept- 
ual approach’, ‘The function of the writer in the Caribbean’, ‘Timehri’, the 
Introduction to Herskovits’ Life in a Haitian valley (1971 ed.) and in 
my more formal(?) poetry.> 


The idea is to try to see the fragments/whole. 


ONE 


CREOLIZATION 


I 
DEFINITIONS 


The word ‘creole’ must be defined, since it is often used in 
different ways by different people to refer to a variety of societies 
and cultures. The word itself appears to have originated from a 
combination of the two Spanish words! criar (to create, to imagine, to 
establish, to found, to settle) and colon (a colonist, a founder, a settler) 
into criollo: a committed settler, one identified with the area of settlement, 
one native to the settlement though not ancestrally indigenous to it. 
In Peru, for example, the word was used to refer to people of Spanish 
descent who were born in the New World, who ‘were of the upper social 
reaches but distinctly below their peninsular born relatives’. In Brazil, 
the term was applied to Negro slaves born locally.’ In Louisiana, the 
term was applied to the white francophone population, while in New 
Orleans it applied to mulattoes. In Sierra Leone, ‘creole’ refers to descend- 
ants of former New World slaves, Maroons and ‘Black Poor’ from 
Britain¢ who were resettled along the coast and especially in Freetown, 
and who form a social elite distinct from the African population.’ For 
linguists, the word is used to mean a pidgin or ‘reduced’ language § that has 
‘nativised itself’ ;7 that is, has become the native language of a speech- 
community.® In Trinidad, it refers principally to the black descendants 
of slaves, to distinguish them from East Indian immigrants (‘coolies’). 
When used with reference to other native groups, an adjectival prefix — 
French creole, Spanish creole — is used. In Jamaica, and the old settled 
English colonies, the word was used in its original Spanish sense of 
criollo: born in, native to, committed to the area of living, and it was used 
in relation to both white and black, free and slave. It is in this sense that 
it will be used in this study. 


The use of the term ‘creole society’ has also to be defined since the 
designation ‘born in the New World ’ would have to include groups such 
as Caribs, Black Caribs, Central American ladinos, Brazilian caboclos, 
Maroons and others, whose development did not involve them signi- 
ficantly, during the colonial period, in social interaction with others 
outside their group.? 


‘Creole’ also supposes a situation where the society concerned is 
caught up in ‘some kind ofcolonial arrangement”? with a metropolitan 
power, on the one hand, and a (tropical) plantation arrangement on 
the other, and where the society is multi-racial but organized for the 
benefit of a minority of European origin.!! ‘Creole society’ is the result 
therefore of a complex situation where a colonial polity reacts, as a whole, 
to external metropolitan pressures and at the same time to internal ad- 
justments made necessary by the juxtaposition of master and labour, 


white and non-white, Europe and colony, European and African (mulatto 
creole), European and Amerindian (mestizo creole), in a culturally 
heterogeneous relationship. 


The term creolization, then, is a specialized version of the two widely 
accepted terms acculturation and interculturation: the former referring, 
as pointed out in the Introduction, to the process of absorption of one 
culture by another; the latter to a more reciprocal activity, a process of 
intermixture and enrichment, each to cach, Started as a result of slavery 
and therefore in the first instance involving black and white, European 
and African, in a fixed superiority/inferiority relationship, it tended first 
to the culturation of white and black to the new Caribbean environment; 
and, at the same time, because of the terms and conditions of slavery, to the 
acculturation of black to white norms. There was at the same time, how- 
ever, significant interculturation going on between these two elements.!? 
This process was however slowed/halted/altered by emancipation: the 
changed relationship of white and black, a new emphasis on cultura- 
tion into European models, the arrival of East Indian and other immi- 
grants occasioned by the changed black/white situation and the develop- 
ment, out of this, of a plural society, in which the new East Indian and 
other elements had to adjust themselves to the existing creole synthesis and 
the new landscape. This will be looked at in some detail in the second 
part of this paper. But first I propose (beginning at the beginning) to 
examine the first stage of the process as it applies in my instances to 
Jamaica, although with variations what I have to say may be referred to 
the anglophone Caribbean plantation system as a whole. 


I 
PATTERNS OF CREOLIZATION 


The single most important factor in the development of Jamaican 
society was not the imported influence of the Mother Country or the local 
administrative activity of the white elite," but a cultural action— material, 
psychological and spiritual — based upon the stimulus/response of 
individuals within the society to their environment and — as white/ 
black, culturally discrete groups — to each other. The scope and quality 
of this response and interaction were dictated by the circumstances of 
the society’s foundation and composition — a ‘new’ construct, made up 
of newcomers to the landscape and cultural strangers each to the other; 
one group dominant, the other legally and subordinately slave. Sheila 
Duncker has described one aspect of it (habituation) in so far as it affected 
white settlers and visitors to the island during the period of slavery: 


The whites 
Although there were some people who came to the West Indies and 


refused to conform, the power of the society to mould newcomers 
was strong. However oddly constituted West India society might 
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appear in England, for the English people coming to the West Indies 
it was only a short time before they were caught up in the system. 
J.B. Moreton observed of men from other countries when they be- 
came [inured] to the West Indies ‘how imperceptibly like wax soft- 
ened by heat, they melt into their manners and customs.’ Perhaps 
it was because the standards were laxer than in the society from 
which the newcomers camc that they were so easy to acquire. Even 
a strong willed person faced with... loneliness, heat and probable 
fever would find it hard to resist the consolations of the island. A 
man like William Knibb forearmed against the life of the island by 
a positive creed, recognized the compelling force of constant use. 
When he arrived he said ‘I have now reached the land of sin dis- 
ease and death, where Satan reigns with awful power and carries 
multitudes captive at his will.’ Four years later he said of slavery 
‘I am fearful of becoming habituated to its horror; sincerely do I 
hope I never may’.!* 


Maria Nugent must have said the same thing to herself when, after 
watching her dance with an (elderly) black slave, her hostesses broke 
down and cried from horror and outrage.'5 


We are faced here with an obscure force, working upon an entire 
section of society, which makes them all conform to a certain concept 
of themselves; makes them perform in certain roles which, in fact, they 
quickly come to believe in. Those who could or would not perform were 
simply censored out of the situation: 


*,..And as a stranger, allow me to advise you to adopt the opinion 
generally entertained by the white inhabitants of this country, which, 
though somewhat illiberal, is pretty true in fact; “that whenever you 
see a black face, you see a thief.”!6 


Marly now imperceptibly began to lose his former favourable opinion 
of the Negroes being a much calumniated race, and to resort to the 
one formed by persons daily conversant in their management, and 
which he had been advised to adopt, that when he saw a black face, 
he saw a thief.!7 


This alteration of perception, conformity to the stereotype,’* was an 
essential stage in Marly’s adjustment to the environment. Was it the 
influence of slavery that was responsible for this? Was it some factor in 
eighteenth-century Britain and Europe, creating this disposition in those 
who went or were sent overseas to the tropical plantations? Or was 
it the action of an as yet undiscovered ‘law’ which operates when groups 
or cultures come into contact with each other, the one in a ‘superior’, the 
other in an ‘inferior’ position?! ‘How’ Boris Gussman has asked, 
speaking of modern Rhodesia, 
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can these primarily British settlers so readily align themselves with 
the forces of racial prejudice? How can they accept the pass law 
system, the segregation of residential areas, the many and varied 
restrictive practices that characterize the scene in Central Africa 
today? Why is their behaviour so different to our own? Does the 
situation create the man or does man create the situation? 


A similar kind of pressure towards conformity appears to have 
operated on the generality of slaves. 


The slaves 


Slaves in Jamaica, as in the rest of the Caribbean, came from a 
wide area of West Africa, mainly from the Gold Coast and the Niger 
am Cross deltas.2! They were an agricultural non-literate people, with 

litical and social background based on the tribe, the clan, and the 
villa, lage. They were uprooted from this context on capture, and further 
dis-orientated at the trading forts on the West African coast, on the 
ships of the ‘middle passage’,? and when sold and distributed on their 
arrival in Jamaica. Creolization began with ‘seasoning’ — a period of 
one to three years, when the slaves were branded, given a new name and 
put under apprenticeship to creolized slaves. During this period the 
subject would learn the rudiments of his new language and be initiated 
into the work routines that awaited him. 


Socialization 


These work routines, especially for plantation slaves, were the next 
important step in their ‘socialization’. Plantation work was so designed 
that a slave could (had to) become identified with it. Discontent 
and sense of loss were usually sublimated in this way, and with success 
at job-accomplishment, a certain pride in the work would most likely be 
developed. Acceptance of the conditions would also grow if conditions 
of work were comfortable — the acquisition of a house, a woman, a 
home, a plot of land. 


From this followed ‘communalization’: a restored sense of place 
within the group, and the affirmation of this through participation with 
others in work, worship and recreational activity. After this came fur- 
ther identification with the group (necessary for a man whose social cul- 
ture was based on large/extended family units) and with local symbols 
of authority— the proprietor, the overseer, the driver, the obeah-man. 


Now in so far as this ‘seasoning’ can be said to be a social process, 
it was probably voluntary—or rather involuntary (unconscious/‘natural.’) 
But it is my view? that it was also a consciously designed procedure of 
control, in which, in fact, the physical structure of the plantation 
conspired. The techniques of control varied, of course, with personality 
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types. For the docile, for instance, or the lazy, there was the persuasion 
of the whip; for the venal, the bribe of gift or compliment or the offer 
of a better life.2 For the curious or self-seeking, there was the subtlest 
trap and challenge of them all: the imitation of Prospero.?” 


Imitation 


This imitation went on, naturally, most easily among those in closest 
and most intimate contact with Europeans — among, that is, domestic 
slaves, female slaves with white lovers, slaves in contact with missionaries, 
traders or sailors, skilled slaves anxious to deploy their skills, and above 
all urban slaves in contact with the ‘wider’ life. Any man, John 
Shipman, the Methodist missionary said, ‘will soon see how the Negroes 
have acquired [the] knowledge [of civil affairs] by going into some com- 
panies’® [sic]. He also illustrated what is perhaps fairly obvious (though 
the slave masters didn’t seem to realize it, probably assuming that their 
slaves were too stupid to understand): that ‘the Negroes’ also learnt a 
lot from listening: 


Their table is surrounded by domestic servants, especially in the coun- 
try; where perhaps for want of other subjects, they introduce the 
favourite topic, the conduct of negroes, and their particular manage- 
ment of them. On these occasions every thing relative to them is 
freely discussed: the colonial laws, the observations made upon them 
at home, and in the public prints in this island, together with those in- 
stances that have occurred of trials before Magistrates, etc., respecting 
any violation of the laws. This being the real state of the case, can 
it be wondered at, that the negroes are increasing their knowledge of 
civil affairs? Don’t we know that servants have got eyes and ears 
as well as ourselves? And that it is natural enough for them when they 
are chatting together, to rehearse the observations of their masters, 
when those have a particular reference to themselves? 


But knowledge of white society was one thing. Imitation of its 
mere externals is another. Lady Nugent, for example, witnessed a play 
put on by blacks in which 


a little child was introduced, supposed to be a king, who stabbed 
all the rest. They told me that some of the children who appeared 
were to represent Tippoo Saib’s children, and the man was Henry 
the 4th of France. . *° 


To understand this we would have to know that there was quite a 
tradition of ‘strolling players’ coming in to Jamaica from North America 
during the 18th century,” and although the few local theatres were 
‘whites only’ at first and later segregated (free non-whites attended either 
at different performances or sat apartheid),?? attendant slaves were 
allowed into the auditorium where they would be found sleeping in the 
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aisles, etc. But parts of the ‘white people plays’ would have rubbed 
off, to be used later in their own creole theatricals. In 1816 Monk Lewis 
wrote: 


A play was now proposed to us, and, of course, accepted. Three 
men and a girl. ..made their appearance; the men dressed like the 
tumblers at Astley’s, the lady very tastefully in white and silver, and 
all with their faces concealed by masks of thin blue silk; and they 
proceeded to perform the quarrel between Douglas and Glenalvon, 
and the fourth act of ‘The Fair Penitent.’ They were all quite per- 
fect, and had no need of a prompter.... The first song was the 
old Scotch air of ‘Logie of Buchan’, of which the girl sang one 
single stanza forty times over. But the second was in praise of the Hero 
of Heroes [Wellington]. It was not easy to make out what she 
said, but as well as I could understand them, the words ran as follows:— 


‘Come, rise up, our gentry, 
And hear about Waterloo; 
Ladies, take your spy-glass, 
And attend to what we do; 
For one and one makes two, 
But one alone must be. 

Then singee, singee Waterloo, 
None so brave as he!” 


—and then there came something about green and white flowers, 
and a Duchess, and a lily-white Pig, and going on board of a dashin; 
man of war; but what they all had to do with the Duke, or wit! 
each other, I could not make even a guess. . 


It was one of the tragedies of slavery and of the conditions under 
which creolization had to take place, that it should have produced this 
kind of mimicry; should have produced such ‘mimic-men.’* But in 
the circumstances this was the only kind of imitation that would have 
been accepted, given the terms in which the slaves were seen; and it was 
this kind of mimicry that was largely smiled upon and cultivated by 
middle class Jamaican (and West Indian) society after emancipation. 


Creative ambivalence 


But even here we have to be careful since, within our culture, the 
very word and notion of imitation is loaded with plural meanings. In 
her excellent essai ‘Jonkonnu in Jamaica’, for instance, Sylvia Wynter 
makes a distinction between creolization (as imitation) and what she 
calls indigenization: 


Whilst the ‘creolization’ process represents ... a more or less ‘false 
assimilation’ in which the dominated people adopt elements from the 
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dominant ...in order to obtain prestige or status, the ‘indigeniza- 
tion’ process represents the more secretive process by which the 
dominated culture survives; and resists.35 


I am in fullest sympathy with this perception; but my understanding 
of the process takes me away from the either/or distinction that Miss 
‘Wynter here makes, perhaps for the sake of clarity. It seems to me also 
that she is asking us to use two words where one should have sufficed. 
For me, the problem and reality of Caribbean culturation lies in its 
ambivalent acceptance-rejection syndrome; its psycho-cultural plurality. 
For me, therefore, what Long and Naipaul and Lady Nugent and Monk 
Lewis have designated mimicry, I would see as an inescapable aspect of 
the creolization process which is both imitation (acculturation) and native 
creation (‘indigenization’); or to put it another way, I would say that our 
real/apparent imitation involves at the same time a significant element 
of creativity, while our creativity in turn involves a significant element 
of imitation. The whole Jonkonnu/Carnival folk expression of the Carib- 
bean is based on this creative ambivalence, as in fact Miss Wynter shows. 
What we have to remember is that, given the plantation structure, the 
only imitation possible was ‘white’, and that even this was limited and 
censored according to what was available from a spiritually stunted 
elite, and what was permitted under the cannons of social control. 


Cultural censors 


In every culture there is a censor(s) whose function it is to channel, 
filter and/or cut off ideas as they come in from intellectuals or the masses, 
and rebroadcast/publish them in a style/type/format ‘acceptable’ to the 
nation/‘public good.’ The establishment (e.g. school, semi-official news- 
papers, civil service) has this built in through committees, boards, chairmen, 
spokesmen, etc. Ata university, for instance, incoming students may 
be/are ‘screened’ (the very word betrays the process) and research students 
have to have their dissertation projects approved by supervisor and 
postgraduate deans. In case of less formal structures — say a protesting 
crowd — the censor is the ‘man of authority’ who moves around listening, 
agreeing or disagreeing. He is the person who often suades or dissuades 
the (reasonable) ringleaders and sometimes acts as their moderator. In 
publishing or broadcasting, the censor (often a single individual) can 
often reject or edit material with crippling effect on the original statement 
or intention. In extreme cases, there is preventive censorship (house 
arrest, deportation, etc.) and/or extermination. 


There is also voluntary or self-censorship where a developing culture, 
uncertain of itself, does things so badly that communication of its 
message is difficult or impossible. This is particularly noticeable in the 
post-colonial situation when say, a ‘local’ tv station puts on a play by 
a native playwright, but the whole thing is crippled or distorted by bad 
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acting, technological breakdown, or both. It leads to the snow was falling 
in the canefields* of the so-called educated imagination and its trans- 
cendence, by the folk, in Salaman a gunday and Dan is the man in the 
van. 


Submerged mothers 

So/but despite the censorship, interculturation continued, with the 
blacks giving as much as they received. The markets and Army camps 
were among the chief places of inter-racial concourse, despite efforts by 
the authorities to uphold the principle of ‘apartheid.’ The Army favoured 
black recruitment and promoted it under the ‘egalitarian’ conditions of 
military discipline.” White civilian Jamaicans in Kingston were often 
shocked to see a black sergeant commanding a troop of white soldiers.29 
‘Sailors and Negroes’, one observer asserted, 


are ever on the most amicable terms. This is evidenced in their deal- 
ings, and in the mutual confidence and familiarity that never subsist 
between the slaves and the resident whites. There is a feeling of 
independence in their intercourse with the sailor, that is otherwise 
bound up in the consciousness of a bitter restraint, that no kindness 
can overcome; and, instead of sympathy, the white inhabitants very 
poly affect a supercilious personal superiority over them and the 

ree people of colour. In the presence of the sailor, [however], the 
Negro feels as a man. . 4 


In white households the slaves’ influence was particularly ‘subversive’, 
especially in the country areas, although what Edward Long had to say 
Dar it in the 1760s applied, certainly by the 1820s, to urban living as 
well: 

Those, who have been bred up entirely in the sequestered country 
parts, and had no opportunity of forming themselves either by 
example or tuition, are truly to be pitied. We may see, in some of 
these places, a very fine young woman aukwardly dangling her arms 
with the air of a Negroe-servant, lolling almost the whole day upon 
beds or settees, her head muffled up with two or three handkerchiefs, 
her dress loose, and without stays. At noon, we find her employed 
in gobbling pepper-pot, seated on the floor, with her sable hand-maids 
around her. In the afternoon, she takes her siesto as usual; while 
two of these damsels refresh her face with the gentle breathings of 
the fan; and a third provokes the drowsy powers of Morpheus by 
delicious scratchings on the sole of either foot. When she rouzes 
from slumber, her speech is whining, languid, and childish. .. Her 
ideas are narrowed to the ordinary subjects that pass before her, the 
business of the plantation, the tittle-tattle of the parish; the tricks, 
superstitions, diversions, and profligate discourses, of black ser- 
vants, equally illiterate and unpolished.‘? 


They disdain, he continued, almost in desperation over the future 
of white mothers, 
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to suckle their own. . . offspring! they give them up to a Negroe or 
Mulatto wet nurse, without reflecting that her blood may be corrupt- 
ed, or considering the influence which the milk may have with respect 
to the disposition, as well as health, of their little ones.“ 


Speech 


‘Another misfortune’, noted Long, was the deterioration of ye English 
speech stemming from: 


the constant intercourse from their birth with Negroe domestics, 
whose drawling, dissonant gibberish they insensibly adopt, and 
with it no small tincture of their aukward carriage and vulgar man- 
ners; all which they do not easily get rid of, even after an English 
education, unless sent away extremely young.“ 


Maria Nugent made the same point: 


The Creole language is not confined to the negroes. Many of the 
ladies, who have not been educated in England, speak a sort of 
broken English, with an indolent drawling out of their words, that is 
very tiresome if not disgusting. I stood next to a lady one night, near 
a window, and, by way ofsaying something, remarked that the air 
was much cooler than usual; to which she answered, ‘Yes, ma-am, 
him rail-ly too fra-ish.’ 45 


To preserve the pure dialect of the tribe (at least of the females) 
planters had to send to England for governesses and practically locked 
their daughters away from black slave influence. ‘I have heard it 
observ'd as a fault of the white Inhabitants,’ William Jones confided to 
his Diary, ‘that, instead of correcting the rude speech of the Negroes & 
better informing them, they descend so low as to join them in their 
Gibberish, & by insensible degrees almost acquire the same habit of 
thinking & speaking.’4” 


Style 

And there are other examples of black influence on the dominant 
segment of the society. Many white creole ladies, for instance, were 
using the kind of headties worn by the African slave women‘! and 
cleaned their teeth with ‘chaw-stick[s].49 As to food, Bryan Edwards 
showed himself perfectly seasoned :5? 


To my own taste. .., several of the native growths, especially the 
chocho, ochra, Lima-bean, and Indian-kale, are more agreeable 
than any of the esculent vegetables of Europe. The other indigenous 
productions of this class are plantains, bananas, yams of several 
varieties, calalue (a species of spinnage), eddoes, cassavi, and sweet 
potatoes. A mixture of these, stewed with salted fish or salted 
meat of any kind, and highly seasoned with Cayenne-pepper, is a 
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favourite olio among the negroes. For bread, an unripe roasted 
plaintain is an excellent substitute, and universally preferred to it 
by the negroes, and most of the native whites.5! 


At (white) dances, Stewart said, 


Even if the music of the violins were better than it is, it would be 
spoiled by the uncouth and deafening noise of the drums, which the 
negroe musicians think indispensable, and which the dancers strangely 
continue to tolerate.*? 


And (this from Moreton):53 


though a Creole was languishing on his death bed, I believe the sound 
of the gumbay or violin would induce him to get up and dance till 
he killed himself. 


So necessary, in fact, had the Negro become, not only to the Euro} 
ean’s wealth, but to his valuation of himself, that it was possible for the 
Royal Gazette to print the following ‘Satire’: 


A West-Indian dandy (not Bond-Street alone 
Can claim the dear exquisite thing as its own) 
Stood fixed by the Glass while the new suit displays, 
And all of its charms of stiff collars, short waists, and tight stays — 
‘Don’t I look very well?’ (here the mirror was eyed), 
‘Massa look like a lion,’ a Negro replied. 
“Where have you seen a lion?’ — ‘Oh! me see it each day— 
Ah! there’s its long ears — it is coming this way.” 
One moment the beau turn’d away from the glass, 
Look’d back, and beheld his resemblance — an Ass. 


Sex and amorous influences 


But it was in the intimate area of sexual relationships*s that the greatest 
damage was done to white creole apartheid policy and where the most 
significant — and lasting — interculturation took place. Black mistresses 
made convenient spies and/or managers of Negro affairs, and white 
men in petty authority were frequently influenced in their decisions by 
black yomen with whom they were amorously, or at any rate sensually, 
connecte: 


Saturday morning between five and six o'clock, the negro girl named 
Prancer, came to Golden Spring hot house, with four others 
making the strictest examination, they were dismissed, con ng 
their complaints frivolous, and that they were by no means eligible 
objects of admission. The next morning the mother of Paget 
named Fanny, brought her daughter, as related by Mr. Kelly. . 

with the most insolent and becoming gestures and language, aid 
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publicly accuse me of dismissing her daughter from the hot house 
(knowing her to be sick), from revenge and disappointment. After 
waiting some little time in hopes that Mr. Kelly as Overseer, would 
conceive notice of Fanny’s improper conduct, but being myself 
disappointed, I applied to him demanding redress, when Mr. Rely 
said he would punish her till I was satisfied. On Monday evenin, 

I did ask if he had Toroi or had intentionally omitted, pi 

Fanny as to his promise. . 


Dr. Cumming, the complainant here, had underestimated Fanny’s 
influence. In 1817, an irate slave owner complained to the Kingston 
Common Council in the following terms: 

Sir — 

I feel it necessary to complain to you of the conduct of the Overseer 

or Supervisor of the Kingston Workhouse. A Negro woman belo’ 

ing to menamed Diana was sent into the Workhouse by Mr. B. Wil- 
liams as a punishment for frequent running away — but instead of 

being worked she was taken into the Overseer’s House and when I 

sent my Overseer and Book-keeper at different times to take her out, 

she refused to return, and she further told many of my negroes that 
she was very Sqmiortabip, and that they need not be afraid of the 

Workhouse. . 


But it was at the book-keeper or ‘walking buckra’ level that black/ 
white contact was most revealing and mutual: 


On Wednesday an indictment, against Robert Edmeston, late book- 
keeper on Cardiff-Hall estate, in the parish of St. Thomas in the 
East, was tried, for an assault committed by him, under circumstances, 
as the Attorney General stated, of the most unusual ferocity. . . There 
were four counts in the indictment, the first and third accusing the 
prisoner with having assaulted and wounded two female slaves, 
Jane Murphy and Susannah Baxter... with a razor fastened to a 
stick, with intent to kill. The other two counts charged him with 
committing the assault and inflicting the wounds. 


Mr. Ward:— Knows the prisoner; he was a bookkceper on Cardiff 
Hall estate with him; knows Jane Murphy and Susannah Baxter; 
recollects Edmeston coming to the estate on the 9th February in 
the forenoon, between twelve and one o'clock; witness went up to 
the overseer’s house, where he saw prisoner, and took a little weak 
rum and water with him, when he returned to the still-house, where 
his particular duty was; in a few minutes he heard a great noise, and 
saw a negro running out, when he hastened to the house, and found 
prisoner and Jane Murphy engaged with each other in a scuffle, 
the former having a knife or razor, and a musket with fixed bayonet. 
On witness entering, prisoner made an attempt at him, or one of the 


negroes who accompanied him, withthe musket, but Jane Murphy 
seizing hold of the butt, thrust the point to the ground . . . Recollects 
that he was disturbed one night by her noise, and when he inquired 
what was the matter, she replied that Edmeston would not let her 
get her clothes. 


But it was acceptable for all ranks of white (male) society to have 
black or brown mistresses — which is why modern apartheids like 
Rhodesia and South Africa have prepared such savage legislation against 
the night. As Moreton, who tended to exaggerate in these matters,’ 
said: 


It is quite common for an attorney to keep a favourite black or 
mulatta girl on every estate, which the managers are obliged to 
pamper and indulge like goddesses. Tom Coldweather, a gentleman 
in Spanish-Town, was attorney for about forty plantations, and had 
thirty or forty doxys of this kind in keeping: I suppose each flatter- 
ed the debauchee that they waited chaste for his coming. . .&® 


The visible and undeniable result of these liaisons was the large and 
growing coloured population of the island, which, in its turn, acted as a 
bridge, a kind of ‘social cement,’ between the two main colours of the 
island’s structure,®! thus further helping (despite the resulting class/colour 
divisions) to integrate the society. Even the whippings and the more 
subtle reported cruelties of some of the clearly neurotic white women® 
were, in a sense, admissions of this interaction which must have had not 
only physical, but metaphysical effects as well. 


In spite, therefore, of efforts to socialize individuals into separate 
racial gron oupas as demanded by the ethos of slavery, the ramifications 
of personal relationships (need for a mistress, imitate the paradigm) 
brought new, unexpected exchanges into each groups’ repertoire of 
behaviour. This slow, uncertain but organic progress (from imitation/ 
initiation to invention), evolving into ac/act/accent, style and possibility, 
is what we mean by creolization. It is within this context that the develop- 
ment of the society should be seen. 


m 
THE PLURAL CONTINUUM 


I have already argued the case for seeing Jamaica as a viable creole — 
alternative to the more traditionally perceived slave— society in The 
development of creole society in Jamaica. To treat the island (or the West 
Indies generally) as a slave society only, is as much a falsification of 

reality, it seems to me, as treating it as a naval station or an enormous 
sugar factory. Here, in all our islands, fixed within the dehumanizing 
institution of slavery, were two cultures of people, having to adapt them- 
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selves to a new environment and to each other. The friction created by 
this confrontation was cruel, but it was also creative. The plantations and 
white social institutions (legislature, militia, Press, etc.) reflect one aspect 
of this. The slaves’ adaptation of their African culture to a new world 
reflects another. The failure of Jamaican/West Indian society lay in the 
fact that it did not/could not fully recognize these elements of its own 
creativity and so failed to complete the creolizing process, It refused to 
recognize its black labourers as human beings, thus cutting itself off 
from the one demographic alliance that might have contributed to the 
island(s) economic and (possibly) political independence. What the white 
Jamaican elite recognised — and therefore would not — was that true 
autonomy for them could only mean true autonomy for all; that the more 
unrestricted the interculturation, the greater would be the freedom. So 
they came to prefer a bastard metropolitanism, with its consequence of de- 
pendence on Europe, to complete exposure to creolization and the libera- 
tion of the slaves. 


Blinded by the wretchedness of their situation, many of Jamaica’s 
slaves, especially the black elite (those most exposed to the influence of 
their masters), failed, or refused, to make conscious use of their own rich 
folk culture (their one indisputable possession), and so failed to command 
the chance of becoming self-conscious and cohesive as a group and con- 
sequently, perhaps, winning their independence from bondage, as their 
cousins in Haiti had done. ‘Invisible,’ anxious to be ‘seen’ by their 
masters, the elite blacks and the mass of the free coloureds conceived of 
visibilit y through the lenses ot their masters’ already uncertain vision, as a 
form of ‘greyness’ ® —an imitation of an imitation. Whenever the oppor- 
tunity made it possible, they and their descendants rejected or disowned 
their own culture, becoming, like their models, really, now, ‘mimic- 
men’, 


The effect of all this was that the movement towards cultural whole- 
ness or homogeneity was halted, with the result that with every crisis in 
the polity, the cracks widened instead of healed and the society as a whole 
felt it was losing ground. 


Whole and partial societies 


A whole or homogeneous society is one in which at least a significant 
Majority accept a recognized symbol of leadership; are in touch with this 
leadership through efficient means of communication and share (more or 
less) a common somatic norm image.“ A plural or partial society is one 
where this kind of consensus is missing. Let me illustrate what I mean: first 
from a homogeneous®® society: modern England. 


Here we have a traditionally accepted symbol of leadership: the 
monarchy. Very few people in Britain would seriously question this 
authority. Let us suppose that, in the form of Prince Philip, it comes on 
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television to make a statement. We can be pretty sure that (barring 
strikes: and even then, these will hardly be sudden or unscheduled) 
the Prince’s broadcast will be successfully transmitted and will be received, 
without undue distortion, by large numbers of the subjects of the realm. 
Those who don’t or can’t receive the telecast, may hear it on the radio 
or will read about it the next day in the papers. 


In a partial culture, on the other hand, there will be some doubt as 
to who or what the accepted symbol of leadership is; and even iff when 
this has been agreed (?) upon, there will still be the problem of communi- 
cation: power cuts, poor transmission, faulty sets, tv in fact limited to 
certain income groups; follow-up in newspapers, on radio, uncertain and 
possibly inaccurate; with many people in fact unable to read; and some 
areas inaccessible to broadcast and news van. 


But the greatest test of homogeneity will be in the public response to 
to the message. Let us say, for the sake of illustration, that the Prince’s 
broadcast has to do with beauty. He is making a statement about the 
Most Beautiful Woman in the World; or about the Ideal Beauty. 
He would normally be expected to declare that this ideal (somatic 
norm) is more or less Greek, more or less Nordic, ineluctably British. 
But let us say that he says not this, but that the most beautiful woman in 
the world is Nina Simone; or better still, a Hottentot. This message, 
remember, is efficiently broadcast by the Highest Authority in the Land. 
Can you imagine the effect of it? There will be almost total disagree- 
ment (possibly revulsion), all the more so because of its source 
of emanation. If satisfactory explanation, tending to retraction, is not 
made, then there could be a constitutional crisis: the very symbol 
of power could be brought into question. This is why, in fact, Edward VIII 
had to abdicate; why Princess Charming had to give up the first man of 
her choice. Authority and homogeneity depend on the continuing inter- 
communication between Symbol and Mass as to what the norm/ideals are. 


On the other hand the same statement delivered, say, on Barbados 
TV by, let us say, the Prime Minister or Lord Bishop, would not/ 
could not be greeted by the same kind of total acceptance/rejection. 
There would, instead, be debate, as the various segments of the culture 
discuss their agreement/disagreement not only with the statement, but 
with the person who made it and the way in which it was expressed. And 
in the rumshops of rumour there would be log disputes as to what 
the Symbol meant, rather than what he said. 


Effects 


Had there not been, then, the physical and psychological barriers, 
in the partial society of the Caribbean, between master and bondsman, 
as had developed as a result of the nature of slavery in the New World, 
it might have been possible at the time of the American Revolution, 
for instance, for the Jamaican politicians to have presented a more united 
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and positive front to British mercantilism than was in fact possible or was 
then felt to be necessary. Had the white creole elite not demeaned itself by 
debasing its labour-force, it might have been possible for British European 
culture to have made a more. radical contribution than it did to the pro- 
cess of creolization, and a Jamaican ‘identity’ with deeper white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant foundations might have been the result. As it was, the 
white contribution to Jamaica remained structural only and resulted, 
because of its prestige position in relation to the mass, in the formation 
of a cultural dichotomy. 


A second opportunity for social and cultural integration presented 
itself at emancipation. But here again the physical and psychological 
barriers proved to be insurmountable. When, by 1865, the white elite 
admitted failure and, still refusing to co-operate with the black masses, 
accepted (and were made to accept) the knock of the imperial hammer, 
colonial forms, in the descendant since 1728, rushed back in to fill the 
void created by the failure of the creole elite, and the society became even 
more estranged from its basis and its several parts. The result was a 
further widening of the gap between colonial and metropolitan, colonial 
and creole, between elite and the mass of the population; and post- 
emancipation industrial and political developments in Europe and America 
have further retarded the possibility of creole autonomy. 


Whether the society can or will continue to survive under these 
terms is another matter. Jamaican society has in common with all other 
societies, one assumes, a natural built-in drive or gravitational tendency to- 
wards cultural homogeneity. Cultural homogeneity demands a norm and a 
residential correspondence between the ‘great’ and ‘little’ traditions®> with- 
in the society. Under slavery there were two ‘great’ traditions, one in Eur- 
ope, the other in Africa, and so neither was residential. Normative value- 
references were made outside the society. Creolization (despite its attend- 
ant imitations and conformities) provided, however, the conditions for and 
the possibility of local creative residence. It epee! mediated the develo 
ment of authentically local institutions and an Afro-creole ‘little’ tradi- 
tion among the slaves. But it did not provide a norm. For this to have 
been provided, the Euro-creole elite (the one group able, to some extent, 
to influence the pace and quality of creolization) would have had to have 
been much stronger, or more flexible, culturally, than it was. Unable or 
unwilling to absorb in any central sense the ‘little’ tradition of the majority, 
or be, in turn, absorbed by it, it contributed mainly and merely to that 
pervasive dichotomy which is one of the subjects of this study. 


The plural society model 
The presence of this dichotomy has led to the agnostic pessimism 
of, it seems to me, many West Indian writers, and to the intellect- 
ual pessimism of the sociologists’ formulation of the concept of ‘the 
ural society’ with its prognosis (Despres) of tension and violent con- 
icr and negation (Smith): 


“a 


It follows that interpretations of events by reference to one or another 
of these competing moral systems [white, brown, black] is the princi- 
pal mode of thought that characterizes Jamaican society, and also 
that such sectional moralizations normally seek to define a negative, 
extrasectional and disvalued pole in contrast to a positive, in- 
trasectional and esteemed one. Thus Jamaicans moralize incessantly 
about one another’s actions in order to assert their cultural and so- 
cial identity by expressing the appropriate sectional morality, For 
such self-identification, negation is far more essential and effective 
than is its opposite; hence the characteristic appeal of negativism 
within this society, and its prevalence. 


The orientation model 


My own idea of creolization is based on the notion of an historically 
affected socio-cultural continuum, within which (as in the case of Jamaica), 
there are four inter-related and sometimes overlapping orientations. 
From their several cultural bases, people in the West Indies tend towards 
certain directions, positions, assumptions and ideals. But nothing is 
really fixed and monolithic. Although there is white/brown/black, there 
are infinite possibilities within these distinctions and many ways of assert- 
ing identity. A common colonial and creole experience is shared among 
the various divisions, even if that experience is variously interpreted. 
These four orientations may be designated as European, Euro-creole, 
Afro-creole (or folk), and creo-creole or West Indian. (The East 
Indians, Chinese and others who came after the first main stage of creoli- 
zation are treated in Part 2 of this monograph). 


Alternatives 

The classical ‘plural’ paradigm, on the other hand, is based on an 
apprehension of cultural polarity (expressed specifically as social strati- 
fication); on an either/or principle; on the idea of people sharing com- 
mon fixed divisions instead of increasingly common values. 


CULTURAL DIVERSITY 


1 
OVERVIEW 


The Caribbean was discovered by Europe in the 15th century and 
has been exploited by that continent and its successors in North America 
from then until today — a continuous and continuing period of five 
hundred years. This (colonial) period has seen the development of three 
main systems of control. First, a mercantilist system of trade in raw 
materials extracted from the region: gold, silver, tobacco, sugar, oil, 
bauxite, banana: owned, supervised and controlled by the metropole. 
These raw materials were specifically selected by these powers to aid their 
own industrial growth. In exchange for gold, sugar, bauxite, banana, the 
Caribbean received (receives) certain selected industrial goods at steadily 
inflated and controlled prices. This system, quite naturally, inhibited the 
natural growth of the Caribbean economy; created a dependence, within 
the region, on expensive imported products; created a dependence on a 
specialized, mechanical and unskilled ‘native’ labour force; and resulted in 
the failure of the region to develop its own technology, science, industry 
and business organization. 


The second major outcome of colonialism was the development of 
intation systems, which became, in many cases, plantation societies, ! 
in these society/systems, based on slavery or encomienda, masses of 
under-privileged or unprivileged labourers were used to produce and/or 
extract the raw materials nceded for the operation of the mercantilist 
arrangement. These large labour forces were controlled by a few metro- 
politan experts and manager-overscers and their local henchmen, under 
conditions that resulted in massive and far-reaching social inequality 
and barbarism, justified by notions of racial inferiority/superiority. 
Under this, quite naturally, there was ‘failure’ to develop any semblance 
of an organic society.? Castes were formed, there was no real social 
mobility or purpose; there was no aesthetic response to the environment, 
certainly among the ruling groups, beyond the level of physical econom- 
ic expediency. Plantation owners were there to exploit; labour existed 
to be exploited. It was an industrial system with men for machines. 


Controlling both the mercantilist and plantation systems were the 
imperial governments — the third significant development and 
legacy of the colonial regime. In the older British settlements, the local 
plantocracy and merchants had achieved a certain ‘measure of local 
internal self-government; but it made little difference. In reality, all 
Caribbean territories were controlled from Europe by their metropolitan 
owners. The caretaker and proxy governments in the area were, like 
their overlords, single-mindedly concerned with maintaining the System, 
and assuring the dependence of the colonies on their Mother Countries, 
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In return, the Mother Countries absorbed profits and provided defence 
against labour revolts and foreign invasions: hence the establishment of 
military and naval bases at strategic points. But there was no real political 
development. And it was all complicated (especially in the British and 
French-controlled islands, where there was the largest accumulation of 
West African labour) by the enormity and legacy of slavery. 


The legacy of slavery 


Under the exploitative mercantilist/plantation system, the indigenous 
Amerindian population was destroyed (warfare, disease, suicide, failure, 
inability, refusal to respond to the new labour demands). There soon 
followed, particularly in the British islands, the expropriation and dis- 
placement of the majority of the ‘small settler’ white population. In 
their place came wave after wave of West African slaves — over 15 
million in all to this hemisphere as a whole, at a conservative estimate, 
between 1501 and 1865.3 With these arrivals, a new cultural presence was 
introduced into the Caribbean. The nature and elements of this culture 
has been exhaustively examined by M. J. Herskovits,4 among others. 
What concerns us here is the readjustment to the catastrophic shift — or 
drift — of this geological plate of people. 


Briefly, what happened in the Caribbean (and to a large extent on 
the mainland as well), was the fragmentation of the society into four 
inter-related but significantly differing orientations: 


(1) a Euro-centred elite, mainly of metropolitan officials, absentee 
plantation owners, merchants, bankers, money-lenders, techni- 
cal experts and visitors; 


(2) a Euro-orientated creole upper class of resident planters, local 
merchants and professionals, supplemented by an increasing 
number of successful (money, birth, exploit, luck) and/or 
educated coloureds and blacks, who, ‘especially in the British 
islands, despite their sympathies and orientation, still remained 
unacceptable to the white caste; 


(3) a small creole intellectual elite, supplemented by a very small 
number of white, black and coloured politicians reacting 
against (mainly because excluded from) the privileged classes, 
This group became the spokesmen for the majority of colour- 
eds, who, miscegenated between Europe and Africa, felt they 
‘had no country’ except it was that of their birth; and for 
those blacks (educated, ambitious, nervous, successful) who 
wanted to have nothing to do with their origins and the taint 
of slavery. Without real roots or vision, the orientation of 
this group was reactionary only. For them, the Caribbean 
was a substitute for Europe, not an autonomous creature 
in itself. These were the true mulattoes, the present-day middle 
class. Without a concept of ‘Caribbean,’ they really had nothing 
to orientate towards. 
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And finally, 

(4) there was (and is) the Afro-Caribbean (black) population: 
peasants, labourers, illiterates: the majority, who, unprivileged, 
without access to the establishment, under constant attack 
(education, Christianity, the Euro-orientationers and now the 
Euro-orientated mass media), have still somehow managed to 
survive, holding within themselves the potential of a real Alter- 
native Tradition since they have successfully replaced the 
Amerindians as the folk or ‘little tradition’ of the society; 
successfully conducting, during slavery, major holding and 
subversive operations against the System; continuing to assert 
their vision of the ideal,® but losing ground fast as more and 
more of their number ‘get’ education, political power, material 
rewards within the world-powerful Euro-American mercantilist 
system. This retreat from an Afro- to a kind of Euro-orientated 
cultural disposition was made all the easier by the song and 
dance of emancipation. 


The song and dance of emancipation 

Here was the first opportunity, since the early days of settlement, for 
the Caribbean islands to attain (regain) cultural wholeness, organic 
function. To have achieved this, however, certain radical changes of 
concept would have been necessary. This would have involved, above all 
else, the acceptance” and incorporation of the black mass of the popula- 
tion into the political, economic and social structure; and, at the same 
time, the acceptance of the culture of this black ex-African majority as 
the paradigm and norm for the entire society. In other words, the Caribbean, 
by the 1870s, would have had to have become a black society, and not 
have to wait until 1970 for a former Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of the West Indies to declare — the declaration itself indicating how ‘novel’ 
the notion still is — that ‘This [the reference is to Jamaica] is going to 
become fundamentally, a black society. The great majority of the people 
are black. All of us have to understand what is happening and be a part 

it.” 

But such a development in the 1870s, it need hardly be said, was 
unthinkable and impossible. Impossible because emancipation saw no 
change in the structure of the area; no change in the mercantilist system; 
no real change on the plantation. East Indians were brought in 
where and when the blacks refused to co-operate. There was no chan; 
in the imperialist/colonial government. In some places, the metropol 
even took over from the caretakers. There was no change in the im- 
pae defence requirements: the United States simply took over where 

urope left off.2 Above all, there was no significant change in 
racial attitudes. The black majority remained, acted, and was treated 
as if it was a minority; ithad no institutionalised part to play in the 
development of the society, except as marginal or mountain planters, 
small shopkeepers, or ‘Ethiop’s Authorized’ !° of one sort or another. 


To make matters worse, two significant developments took place in 
the post-slave period. The white castes in the islands began forming new 
and subtle social and economic alliances with their kith and kin overseas. 
Metropolitan corporations moved in to bolster and/or take over the 
wobbling sugar industry. Crown Colony government saw the increased 

resence in the area of white overseas officials — more and more, as the 
fear of the climate receded, with their wives and families. New social 
mores were introduced, new alliances became possible. Tourism, es- 
pecially the upper bracket and fashionable residential or ‘winter’ type of 
tourism, has further strengthened the blondes.!! Along with these came 
‘education’ for the blacks: first from missionary and charitable sources, 
later private and governmental, but all based firmly on the metropolitan 
model — curriculum, textbooks, even dress — and staffed — invariably 
headed — by Europeans. The object of this education was ‘civilization’, 
and the eradication of all existing or remaining African traits that might 
have been found among the ‘lower classes.’ For the black and coloured 
middle classes, especially those who were uncertain about their orientation, 
imitation English public schools were provided.'? (The French went one 
better and shipped all their aspirants off to ‘papa’.) The result was a 
dramatic shift, within the society as a whole, to a European value system: 
white collar, (old) school tie, the ‘right’ newspapers and periodicals," an 
elitist ‘Oxford’ accent, visits to the Mother Country. To be Afro-Saxon !4 
became a sign of success. It guaranteed recognition and advancement 
and provided a (false) sense of security. At the abdication of Edward VIII, 
a prominent (retired) Jamaican judge could write to the Gleaner: 


‘a number of his late Majesty’s subjects feel that... he has treated us 
shabbily . .. let the nation down’!> 


and there is the famous apocryphal (?) 16 telegram at the outbreak of 
World War II: CARRY ON BRITAIN, BARBADOS IS BEHIND YOU. 


Maronage 

But despite this shift to ‘Europe’, a strong Afro-creole element con- 
tinued to persist within West Indian society. It expressed itself in the 
Africanization of Christianity, especially in the Baptist churches in Ja- 
maica during the 1860s, leading to an ‘outbreak’ of myalism'7 on the eve 
of the Morant Bay Rebellion; in Garveyism'® after 1900, in the Rastafari 
movement!9 (in Jamaica) since the 1930s, the Black Power of the 60s 
and in the continuing African forms'™* of marketing habits, family pat- 
terns, speech (dialect), magic-medicine (obeah), and religious practices: 
po/kumina, vodun, shango, etc. 


pii 
EUROPEANS 


These are, historically, the colonizers, the plantation owners. In 
the Caribbean they started as a settler group but became exploiters of 
land and (imported) labour with the introduction of sugar (early in the 
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17th century in the case of the English and French islands; in the mid- 
19th century in Cuba). In the ‘settlement’ context this group had trans- 
ferred, almost intact (with the important exception of an aristocracy) 
the stencil of their class structure to the islands; but the introduction of sug- 
ar and slavery saw a significant modification of the model. Commercial/ma- 
terialistic considerations replaced the original stratification. The ‘upper’ 
class (especially in the English islands) moved from being a squirearchy, to 
being a group of capitalistic exploiters concerned with profit and the admin- 
istration of resources. The middle class (yeomen) practically disappeared 
as this group was bought out, or was moved out, by the new entrepreneurs. 
Some of these former middle men became ‘poor whites’ or small settlers 
marginal to the new dispensation. Instead of the traditional three-tiered 
and subtly connected European class structure therefore, there developed 
in the Caribbean, and especially in the anglo- and francophone West 
Indies, a basically elitist white group whose caste of values was determined 
by profit, whose traditional infra-structure had been radically altered. 
Cohesiveness and direction came not from the internal connection be- 
tween classes (there was no mediating ‘middle’), but from a sense of 
being ‘European’, derived from their metropolitan origin or memories; 
and a sense of being white, ‘civilized’ and superior, derived from the 
‘philosophy’ elaborated to justify slavery.?° 


The cultural contribution of this group therefore, was essentially 
structural/ functional and materialistic in quality. Its objective was to 
perform well within the ‘raw materials’ sector of the mercantilist frame- 
work. Its great achievement was the plantation and the evolution of 
highly efficient political Assemblies. Its aesthetic achievement was the 
Great House”! and the ‘civilization of the wilderness.’ 


’Tis said they are a grasping lot 
Who grudge the peasant all; 
Who chiefly live to fill their guts, 

And upon whom the call 
Of all the finer things of life 
Is never known to fall; 


Who only think and talk about 
Foreign manure and rains 

And all the other things that serve 
To feed their greedy canes; 

Who every night squat themselves down 
To gloat upon their gains. 


Perhaps they do. I do not know 
Much about sugar-kings; 

But I salute with gratitude 
The loving care which wrings 

Such beauty from the soil and o’er 
Our land its patchwork flings. 


Collymore’s ‘gratitude’ rings rather dissonantly in the face of all 
that he ignores — the whips and scorns of slavery. But the poem makes 
its point. Because of the concern for what was being created, some 
Europeans in the West Indies during the period of slavery came to know 
and love the landscape although their sensibilities never reached deep 
enough to possess it in other than a superficial, economic sense.2 


There was, too, among the best of them, a certain measure of com 
mitment to creole as opposed to European/imported values (see, for 
example, the section on Education in Edward Long’s History of Jamaica% 
and the ideas of a planter like Joshua Steele, in Barbados)?” and the hope 
— expressed retrospectively —that cross-colour, cross-cultural personal 
relationships were possible: 


But now I turned too. The house was burning, the yellow-red sky 
was like sunset and I knew that I would never see Coulibri again, 
Nothing would be left, the golden ferns and the silver ferns, the 
orchids, the ginger lilies and the roses, the rocking-chairs and the 
blue sofa, the jasmine and the honeysuckle, and the picture of the 
Miller’s Daughter. When they had finished, there would be nothing 
left but blackened walls and the mounting stone. That was always 
left. That could not be stolen or burned. 


Then, not so far off, I saw Tia and her mother and I ran to her, for 
she was all that was left of my life as it had been. We had eaten 
the same food, slept side by side, bathed in the same river. As I 
ran, I thought, I will live with Tia and I will be like her. Not to leave 
Coulibri. Not to go. Not. When I was close I saw the jagged stone 
in her hand but I did not see her throw it. I did not feel it either, 
only something wet, running down my face. I looked at her and i 
saw her face crumple up as she began to cry. We stared at each other, 
blood on my face, tears on hers. It was as if I saw myself. Like in a 
looking-glass.6 


m 
AN ANALYTICAL DIVERSION 


It is necessary to explain what Iam attempting here. It is my conviction 
that we cannot begin to understand statements about ‘West Indian cule 
ture’, since it is so diverse and has so many subtly different orientations 
and interpretations, unless we know something about the speaker/wri+ 
ter’s own socio-cultural background and orientation. My “Timehri’ in 
Savacou 2 was the application of this kind of navigational aid to 
myself. What we have to move towards now, in discussions of 
West Indian culture and identity, is psycho-social analysis. Why, for 
instance, are the Sadinja, of the novelists listed on page 71, footnote 
63 (below) so crucially different from the conclusions of Hall and Cumper? 
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It is not simply a question of difference of discipline: social science as 
to creative expression, although significant differences do dis- 
lose themselves. The differences, I maintain, result essentially from a 
subjective ap] apprehension of ‘reality’, based upon the particular individual’s 
socio-cultui orientation. To quarrel over each other’s ‘position’ therefore, 
is meaningless and futile”; it will merely lead to distortion of effort and 
hardening of arterial position. What we have to move towards is an un- 
derstanding of the reason for the differences: 


With this in mind, we may now turn to the passage quoted above 
by a white creole expatriate West Indian-born novelist, which purports 
to describe the feelings of a very sensitive white creole girl just after 
emancipation, on the break-up of the old plantation system, symbolically 
described as destroyed by a burning by ex-slaves in Jamaica. The nature 
of West Indian cultural pluralism and the effect of the several different 
orientations I have already outlined can, I think, be effectively illuminated 
by a discussion of this book and some of the reactions and problems it 
raises. It was almost unanimously welcomed and praised by metro- 
politan critics who were impressed with its fin-de-siecle quality and the in- 
ventive variation it brought to the Jane Eyre story. The concern here 
was not so much with fidelity to the West Indian experience, as with 
style. Among West Indian critics, on the other hand, there was no such 
unanimity, because here one’s sympathies became engaged, one’s cultural 
orientations were involved; one’s perception of one’s Personal experience 
in its relationship to what one conceived to be one’s history. It is dis- 
honest, I think, to try to hold that it is possible to be an impartial critic 
in cases where one’s historical and historically received image of oneself 
is under discussion. Hence the remarkable polarization of opinion 2 
on Derek Walcott’s play In a Fine Castle (which deals with French cre- 
oles in Trinidad, Black Power and Afro-Saxons); and so too reactions to 
Wide Sargasso Sea. Kenneth Ramchand, a critic of East Indian deriv- 
ation, whose orientation is ‘West Indian’, sees the novel as an illustration 
of the ‘terrified consciousness’ (the tag is from Fanon’s The Wretched of 
the Earth)?’ of white West Indians in a black West Indies, especially since 
emancipation”; but goes on, through an appreciation of the art of the 
Sorel to see this consciousness, somewhat ambiguously, as ‘a universal 

tage’. 


Wally Look Lai, a West Indian of Chinese derivation, is anxious 
to take the novel out of the boudoirs of the English critics and place it 
firmly in the West Indies where he maintains it belongs. He is anxious 
to convince West Indians that the novel is as much for them as for any- 
body and that its ‘greatness’ lies connected with its ‘West Indianness’: 


It is tempting. . to construe Wide Sargasso Sea as simply a trium- 
phant restatement of an old preoccupation, placed in a different 
social context and presented with a greater complexity and sophisti- 
cation. It is precisely this reading, however, which may have been 


a 


responsible for the West Indian critic’s [sic; unspecified] reluctance 
to t this novel as having any major relevance to West Indian 
life and experience, since on this interpretation there would be no 
real break between this novel and the earlier ones, ? and the West 
Indian social setting would be reduced to being a mere incidental 
background to the working out of an established concern with re- 
ji womanhood. But. . .the real greatness of this novel lies, not 
inthe way in which Jean Rhys has restated an old theme of hers... 
but in the way in which she has made use of this theme in order to 
convey a totally different reading of experience. . .Itis with this more fun- 
damental reading that we are concerned, for this is what constitutes the 
essentially West Indian nature of the novel. The West Indian setting, 
far from being incidental, is central to the novel: it is not that it 
vides a mere background to the theme of rejected womanhood, 
ut rather that the theme of rejected womanhood is utilized sı 
bolically in order to make an artistic statement about West Indian 
society and about an aspect of the West Indian experience. 3 


But what really interests Look Lai about Sargasso Sea is not the 
deep subtle hopeless black/white ‘West Indian’ relationships set out in 
the quotation (above) but the relationship between creole and metro- 
pole — which was clearly Jean Rhys’ concern also. 


‘Is it true,’ she said, ‘that England is like a dream? Because one of 
my friends who married an Englishman wrote and told me so. She 
said this place London is like a cold dark dream sometimes. I want 
to wake up.” 


‘Well,’ I answered annoyed, ‘that is precisely how your beautiful 
island seems to me, quite unreal and like a dream.’ 


“But how can rivers and mountains and the sea be unreal?” 

An bow can millions of people, their houses and their streets be 
uni F 

‘More easily,’ she said, ‘much more easily. Yes a big city must be 
like a dream.” 

‘No, this is unreal and like a dream,’ I thought.?! 


Mad and in England, Antoinette, the novel’s heroine, continues to 
dream — of metropole/plantation: 


There were more candles on a table and I took one of them and ran 
up the first flight of stairs and the second. On the second floor J 
threw away the candle. But I did not stay to watch. I ran up the 
last flight of stairs and along the passage. I the room where 
they brought me yesterday or the day before yesterday, I don’t 
remember. Perhaps it was quite long ago for I seemed to know the 
house quite well. I knew how to get away from the heat and the 
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shouting, for there was shouting now. When I was out on the battle- 
ments it was cool and I could hardly hear them. I sat there quietly. 
I don’t know how long I sat. Then I turned round and saw the sky. 
It was red and all my life was in it. I saw the grandfather clock and 
Aunt Cora’s patchwork, all colours. I saw the orchids and the stephan- 
otis and the jasmine and the tree of life in flames. I saw the chandelier 
and the red carpet downstairs and the bamboos and the tree ferns, 
the gold ferns and the silver, and the soft green velvet of the moss 
on the garden wall. I saw my doll’s house and the books and the 
picture of the Miller's Daughter. I heard the parrot call as he did 
when he saw a stranger, Qui est là? Qui est la? and the man who hated 
me was calling too, Bertha! Bertha! The wind caught my hair and it 
streamed out like wings. It might bear me up, I thought, if I jumped to 
those hard stones, But when I looked over the edge I saw the pool at 
Coulibri. Tia was there. She beckoned to me and when I hesitated, 
she laughed. I heard her say, You frightened? And I heard the man’s 
voice, Bertha! Bertha! All this I saw and heard in a fraction of a 
second. And the sky so red. Someone screamed and I thought, 
Why did I scream? I called ‘Tia!’ and jumped and woke. 


The ‘jump’ here is a jump to death; so that Antoinette wakes to 
death, not to life; for life would have meant dreaming in the reality of 
madness in a cold castle in England. But death was also her allegiance to 
the carefully detailed exotic fantasy of the West Indies. In fact, neither 
world is ‘real’. They exist inside the head. Tia was not and never could 
have been her friend. No matter what Jean Rhys might have made 
Antoinette think, Tia was historically separated from her by this kind 
of paralogue: 


there is, I must confess, an involuntary feeling apparently implanted 
in the breasts of white men by nature herself, that black men are a 
race distinct and inferior to those whom providence has blessed with a 
fair complexion. This distinction of colour forms, indeed, such an 
impassable boundary between these two races of mankind, that it 
would seem to countenance the general supposition that Providence, 
in the wise dispensation of earthly affairs, has formed them to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to those of the favoured 
caste distinguished by complexions less dark.?? 


It is the same kind of ideological barrier that creates the scene in 

Tan McDonald’s The Humming-bird tree (London, 1969) where the 

foung white boy, now reaching adolescence, is caught swimming naked 

the sea one night with Kaiser, his Indian garden-boy, and Kaiser’s sister, 
Jaillin, with whom he is consciously (if innocently) in love: 


‘They won't find us,’ I said. ‘We’ll keep quiet and they'll go past 
and we can go back secretly, you see.’ 
pean relieved. Why were they so shattered with fear? At once I half 


Now after all I was stronger, fearless, the better man. 

A loud shout sounded from the beach: ‘Alan!’ It was my father. 
‘Oh, Gawd! Oh, Gawd! Kaiser whispered. 

My father shouted again. 

‘Alan! Come in now! I know you're there. Tell Kaiser and Jaillin to 
come out with you.” 


We stayed quiet. Jaillin and Kaiser were close together and I had 
drifted apart from them. My heart and mind hardened against them. 
The indifference which gripped me more and more made them seem 
abject to me. They had done wrong; I was a victim; now I was free 
from them and it didn’t matter any longer. In the terrible reaction I 
felt emptied of everything except a hard and thoughtless cold. A 
spasm had gutted me of every old emotion. 


‘Oh, do stop crying, Jaillin!” 

‘Alan! Come in!’ My father called out again. 

‘Well,’ I said to Kaiser and Jaillin, ‘it’s nothing much anyway. 
He’ll scold us, that’s about all. We'll say what fun it was swimming 
in the dark. Come on.’ I began to swim in. 

‘Oh, Gawd, Master Allan, whe’ you going?’ Kaiser pleaded to me. 
“We can’t just stay and drown, Kaiser. Have sense. Anyway, they'll 
soon find us. He saw where you came in. I’m going in.” 

Jaillin retched in the sea. It was so ugly. Then she said in a little 
pie that had nothing in it, fear or anything, and it touched me like 
a flame. 

‘An’ I is naked...boy, I is naked, you know.” 

‘T'll explain to Dad. It'll be all right...Coming, Dad!” 

I swam back in well ahead of Kaiser and Jaillin. My father was 
waiting up the beach. 

‘Go back to the house, Allan, and get dressed. I'll wait here for 
Kaiser and Jaillin. Go back and get dressed now.’ 

I picked up my clothes. Jaillin’s dress lay in a small heap a few 
yards away, and I started, paled, to see it, as if she had died and this 
was a sudden memory of her. I ran away up the beach, glad not to 
have to listen to what he said to them.” 


The result of this escapade was that ‘Kaiser and Jaillin. . . were sack- 
eat for good’ (p. 142) and the following took place between white father 
white son: 


Afterwards in that room my father spoke to me seriously. He told 
me all the things I expected to hear, dreaded to hear because now I 
more than half-believed them. He didn’t mention the night before 
bathing naked with Jaillin; later I gathered from my mother that 
they had told Jaillin not to go out with us. He told me it was best 
that I shouldn’t see Kaiser or Jaillin again, that I should not visit 
the village any more when I got back home. 


n 


‘All right, Dad. I was getting not to like them anyway. They're too 
coarse, aren’t they?’ 35 


This ‘honest’ callous reaction is recorded by McDonald (with whom 
one can’t help identifying the novel’s young hero) without comment or 
ironic distance; and when Jaillin turns up towards the end of the book as 
a prostitute, we are made to feel that her rejection by whites (by Allan 
and his father) has led almost inevitably to this end, and to this kind of 
final separation: 


There was silence between us. We had stopped near a casuarina 
tree, chattering sadly in the night wind, to talk, and now we moved 
back through the corn towards the hut. I didn’t understand what 
had happened... 
Dazed and weary, I misjudged the mood of that walk and tried to 
take her arm. She shook my hand off furiously and walked apart. 
Desire for her dissolved into sickness in my stomach. Somewhere 
quite near a horse punched the ground with an iron hoof. I made my 
mind as firm as that clear, hard sound. 
Mt hear you hate white people these days.’ 

es, 


Tlaughed.* 


From my (black West Indian) point of view, therefore, Wally Look 
i’s very ‘West Indian’ conclusion that 


What is unmistakable, however, and in the final analysis much more 
important, is her own readiness, once called upon to do so, to make 
the crucial leap; her own final realization that personal salvation, 
if it is to come at all, will come, not from the destructive alien em- 
brace of Thornfield Hall, but only from a return — however difficult— 
to the spiritual world on the other side of the Wide Sargasso Sea” — 


is hopeful and optimistic, but totally lacking in recognition of the realities 
of the situation. Like all of us, he is looking forward to cultural integra- 
tion. But to posit this through interpretation of a fictional statement 
that ignores vast areas of social and historical formation, is to run an 
obstacle race in the dark or blindfolded. White creoles in the English 
and French West Indies have separated themselves by too wide a gulf ?™ and 
have contributed too little culturally, as a group, to give credence to the 
notion that they can, given the present structure, meaningfully identify 
or be identified, with the spiritual world on this side of the Sargasso Sea. 


Iv 
AFRO-CARIBBEANS 


The largest single group in the Caribbean are the blacks, ex-Africans, 
descendants of slaves. By a long process of biological mixture and culture 
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contact (mainly with Europeans), this group may now be subdivided 
into coloured, Afro-Saxon and Afro-Caribbean (the folk). These last are 
in most direct line of descent from Africa, and it is from writers and the few 
intellectuals interested in their tradition that knowledge of this sector 
has mainly come. Not that Africa has ever been neglected in the Carib- 
bean. Many slaves held fast to their memory or notions of the Mother, 
and after the Revolution in Haiti, that island, for a time, became the 
focus of ‘African’ aspirations. In 1857, for example James Theodore 
Holly, a black American shoemaker turned newspaperman, visited the 
republic on behalf of an Emigration Society and wrote in his Vindication 
of the Capacity of the Negro Race for Self-Government, and Civilized 

as demonstrated historical events of the Haytian Revolu- 
tion (New Haven, 1857): 


Our brethren of Hayti, who stand in the vanguard of the race, have 
already made a name, and a fame for us, that is as imperishable as 
the world’s history. They exercise sovereign authority over an island, 
that in natural advantages, is the Eden of America, and the garden 
spot of the world. Her rich resources invite the capacity of 10,000,000 
human beings to adequately use them. It becomes then an important 
question for the negro race in America to well consider the weighty 
responsibility that tie present exigency devolves upon them, to con- 
tribute to the continued advancement of this negro nationality of the 
New World until its glory and renown shall overspread and cover the 
whole earth, and redeem and regenerate by its influence in the future, 
the benighted Fatherland of the race in Africa.>* 


In 1889, replying to James Anthony Froude’s The English in the 
West Indies (London, 1888), J. J. Thomas, a black Trinidadian school- 
master, less certain of Haiti, and shifting his sights to include the entire 
tribe of New World Negroes, wrote: 


The intra-African Negro is clearly powerless to stru; successfully 
against personal enslavement, annexation, or volunteer forcible ‘pro- 
tection’ of his territory. What, we ask, will in the coming ages be 
the opinion and attitude of the extra-African millions — ten millions 
in the Western Hemisphere — dispersed so widely over the surface 
of the globe, apt apprentices in every conceivable department of 
civilised culture? Will these men remain for ever too poor, too 
isolated from one another for grand racial combinations? Or will 
the naturally opulent cradle of their people, too long a prey to violence 
and unholy greed, become at length the sacred watchword of a 
generation willing and able to conquer or perish under its inspiration?? 


There followed Garvey in the 1920's, the Rastafari Movement in 
Jamaica (since the 1930’s) and Black Power since the late 60’s. But 
these are indications (only) of an African consciousness in the West Indies, 
the possibility of a tradition alternative to the European. At a deeper, 
though less articulate level, there is an actual African presence in the 
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Caribbean based on a continuous African tradition passing into the present 
‘through the period of slavery.>* 


“The Afro-Caribbean tradition 


~< _ That Africa was the reference point of West Indian slaves may be 
inferred (in the absence of direct statements from the slaves themselves) 
from the following Parliamentary interrogation of slave-holders: 


Have you ever heard African Negroes speak of their country? 


T have heard them speak very much in favour of their own country, 
and express much grief at leaving it. I never knew one but wished to 
go back again. 


This of course might simply be nostalgia; but when we consider the 
observation, by the slaves, of certain rites de passage, a much clearer 
picture of their continuing African orientation begins to emerge. 


Birth customs 


When a child was born, for instance, the placenta and navel strin 
were carefully disposed of. ‘The mother must guard it carefully and, 
after three days to a year from the time of birth, must bury it in the ground 
and plant a young tree over the spot, which henceforth becomes the 
property of the child and is called his “‘navel-string tree” ’.4! The new- 

rn was regarded as not being of this world until nine days had passed. 
‘Monk’ Lewis, the 19th century English author and slave owner was told 
by a slave mid-wife while visiting his estates in Jamaica: ‘Oh, massa, till 
nine days over, we no hope of them.’? After this, the child was ex- 
posed ‘to the inclemency of the weather with a view to render [him] 

rdy.™ But was it as simple and as crude as this? Orlando Patterson, 
in discussing this nine-day period of neglect, says it was simply due to the 
fear of tetanus (lock-jaw) in Jamaica. It is not that Dr. Patterson is 
unaware of West African birth customs. But, he advances, 


It is difficult to resist the conclusion that this is a case of cultural 
fe-interpretation. Corresponding to the fear of the ghost-child during 
the first eight days in Africa, was the fear of tetanus in Jamaica. 
The old notion was therefore re-interpreted in terms of the new, more 
rational medical explanation.“ 


What Patterson has in effect done in his examination of this 
Jamaican birth custom, is deny its African connection, its relationship toa 
-black ‘Great Tradition.’ A different way of seeing might have led him, for 
instance, to M.J. Field’s description of the birth customs of the Ga 

le — an account which corresponds, not insignificantly, with the 
Jenaican experience and in fact helps to illuminate it: 


After the child is born it is ‘kept like an egg’ indoors for seven days. 
It is then held to have survived seven dangers, and is worthy to be 
called a person. 


On the eighth day early in the morning, about four o’clock, two 
women of the father’s family are sent to bring the child from the 
mother’s home, where it was born and where it will be suckled, to 
its father’s house ...for the kpodziem or ‘going-out’ ceremony... 


the child is laid naked on the ground under the eaves... Then the 
ponr takes water in a calabash and flings it three times on 

f, so that it trickles down on the child like rain. This is to 
introduce the child to the rain and to the earth. Then the child as 
it lies on the ground is blessed . . . 


[It] is now a member of the family and has assumed its own name, 
If it dies before the eighth ay it is considered as having never 
been born and has no name. 


This to me, in the face of the available evidence, is a much more 
reasonable explanation for the ‘neglect’ in Jamaica than Dr. Patterson’s 
tetanus, especially since he does not show how or why the fear of that 
disease should prompt mothers to neglect the products of their womb. 
In fact as late as the 1920s Martha Beckwith described a Jamaican 
‘outdooring’ as follows: 


The momentous time in an infant’s life arrives on the ninth day after 
birth, when for the first time he is taken out of doors. During the 
first nine days the mother eats only soft food, like arrowroot, bread, 
and milk. [Cf. ‘the child. . . is “kept like an egg. . .”].On the ninth day, 
a bath is prepared for the child, a little rum thrown into it, and each 
member of the family must throw in a bit of silver ‘for the eye-sight’ 
. +. To ward off evil spirits, indigo blue is added to the bath. . . and 
the midwife offers a prayer before bringing the baby out into the air.4” 


Thirty years later, Raymond Smith in Guyana described this persisting 
(slave) custom down to the details of the navel-string tree.‘® 


What Tm suggesting here is not that there is a ‘right’ African expla- 

- nation, or a ‘wrong’ Euro-scientific one, but that a proper understanding 

of our selves can only be arrived at by a recognition of both traditions, 

both areas of explanation; and that for the Afro-Caribbean it will be 

increasingly more just to seek, in the first instance, African explanations 
and sources of overstanding. 


Markets and food 


To illustrate properly, however, the continuity from Africa, through 
slavery, to the life of the contemporary black West Indian, it would be 
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necessary to employ techniques which the limitations of the present paper 
do not permit. The physical resemblance of present-day Afro-West 
Indian peasants, for instance, and present-day Ashanti and Yoruba, say, 
is remarkable. I have seen girls in the markets of Port-au-Prince who 
are Dahomean market-girls, except for the lack of ‘tribal marks.’ It is the 
same wherever you go. The head-ties persist, some of the hair-styles persist 
(the corn-row, popular again, helps beautifully to make the connection) 
and the organization of the markets — Coronation, Stabroek, Kenskoff— 
and not the town council's organization, but the people’s*s* — are almost 
exact copies of markets in Lagos, Accra, Abomey, Ibadan. The specializa- 
tions are similar (meat, vegetables, fuel, herbs) and so is the segregation 
of the sexes. But one would need photographic and cinematic/tape 
recordings to illustrate that the rhythms and sound-patterns of West 
Indian and West African markets are also similar. Both groups are 
dominated by women who sit, squat and socialize in similar ways; the 
head is used in the same way in both Africa and the Caribbean to carry 
baskets, trays and even small objects; gestures are similar; ways of 
attracting attention, arguing, bargaining, expressing pleasure, anger, flirt- 
ation, ridicule, all are si a Even the colours of clothing and the choice 
of patterns and the way the dresses are worn — off the shoulder, rivered 
between the thighs when sitting — have clear resemblances on both 
sides of the Atlantic, though no comparative study of these and other 
essencials has yet been undertaken academically. In ‘The Origins of the 
Jamaican Internal Marketing System’, Sydney Mintz and Douglas Hall 
make what to me is a typical side-long look and exclusionist sweep at 
African influence: 


. „we have largely avoided dealing with the important question of 
Africanisms, either in agriculture or in marketing. In the case of 
Jamaican agriculture, the available historical data Fave not yet been 
totally and thoroughly analyzed, while sufficient data simply are not 
available to assess the de; to which Jamaican marketing could 
have been derived directly from West African practices. Such com- 
mon West African features as separate royal and commoner markets, 
royal monopolies in certain products, and price fixing by the court 
(Herskovits, 1938) 5° were of course absent and could not have been 
expected to occur. The first formal Jamaican market was a wholly En- 
glish innovation, and there is no need to look to Africa in this connection. 
It is true that women carry on most marketing activity in Jamaica 
today, as they do, and did, in large part in much of West Africa. 
Dee C aana eS pecaliel rather: then’ s: Bistosical ocr 
vat 


One would not wish to deny that circumstantial factors, the real- 
ities of small-scale economies etc., play some part in correspondences 
of appearance and perhaps even of behaviour. The textile mills of 
Manchester cannot be ignored. But these factors cannot really explain 
the similarity of aesthetic taste and response. Foods, for instance, are 
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not only similar in both markets (this is an environmental factor), they are 
also similarly displayed. Salt-fish in the Accra markets, for instance, is cut 
up, for small-scale retail sale, into tiny characteristic squares. These same 
squares—aesthetically identical—can be seen in the markets of Port-au- 
Prince. But further than this, it could be shown (though West Indian 
cook-books have so far ignored it), that many (the most common) foods 
in the Caribbean and in West Africa are prepared in similar ways. The use 
of pepper, for instance, is a common characteristic element in both West 
African and West Indian cuisine; so is the use of integrating soup, of 
porridges (fungee, Angola funzi; konkontee, Twi konkonte), the conver- 
sion of yams, plantains, eddoes, etc. into fufu (pounded to a sticky consis- 
tency in a mortar by means of a long pestle—the implements occur on 
both sides of the Atlantic), kuskus or cuckoo, and the pecereionie of 
broads like keke (Barbadian conkie),duckunoo (Twi dokono), bammie 
and aci 


Social life and activity 

The pattern of similarities, despite the critics, persists into social 
life and family structure.°* Here a first consideration should be, not the 
appearances of the houses (though even here there are striking resemblan- 
ces) but the way the houses are used in the two groups of societies. In 
most rural and urban West Indian peasant/proletarian communities, the 
‘yard’ 5% corresponds to the African compound and is the focal point of the 
life of the house. Most of the social life of the household takes place 
there: the blessing of infants,’ wakes for the dead, family conferences, 
recreation and story-telling, cooking, preparation of steelbands for Car- 
nival, etc. etc. As aggregations, too, the resemblances persist. Parts of 
Kingston could be Kajebi or Kibi; parts of Port-au-Prince, Ibadan; and 
in the Haitian countryside, the resemblance is quite astonishing — even 
the West African villages are there. The sound patterns, again, are 
similar: drumming, a child singing with that slight hoarseness, the har- 
monic scale falling suddenly and sharply from climbing curve to flat blue 
desert; antiphonies of choral structures in the streets of festivals. 


This presence, seen in the work, too, of artists like Hector Hyppolite 
and Murat Briere of Haiti, Kapo of Jamaica, Philip Moore of Guyana 
(to name a few)* indicates beyond a doubt that the black ‘folk’ of the 
Caribbean possess a culture as living and adaptable as any, and capable 
of the greatest potential for transformation. Because of its history, 
however Afro-Caribbean culture has remained largely invisible within 
the region, and the representatives of this culture, though in a majority 
throughout most of the area, are treated (and behave) like a minority. 


v 
POST-EMANCIPATION COMPLICATIONS 
Emancipation throughout the Caribbean brought new problems, 
chief among which was that of labour supply. How would the great 
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sugar estates be manned if and when, as it was thought, African slaves 
moved away from them on being freed? The answer: new immigration: 
from new sources of needy and readily available labour: China, India, 


With this new labour (encouraged, controlled, protected by Colonial 
Office, humanitarians and the local plantocracy) came new cultural 
patterns, further fragmentations of the society; it introduced 


(a) new ethnic groups: ‘Portuguese’ (from Madeira), Chinese 
(mainly from the Kwantung and Fukien provinces) and Indians 
(coming through Madras and Calcutta); 


(b) new colourations into the black/white/coloured stratification: 
dusky/white ‘Portuguese’; straight-haired Indians; pale Chi- 
nese; 


(c) new numerical dispositions: 239,000 Indians to Guyana 
between 1837-1917; 124,000 to Trinidad, 78,000 to Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, 35,500 to Surinam, 33,000 to Trinidad, 
19,000 to Cayenne; 125,000 Chinese to Cuba in the period 
1852-1874, 14,000 to Guyana between 1853 and 1912. In 
Cuba, the Chinese immigration was part of the non-black 
demogra] rpi renewal that became official Spanish/Cuban 
policy after 1840. (There had been 498,000 slaves out of a 
total population of 600,000 at that time). 55 In Trinidad and 
Guyana, the Indian immigration radically upset the slave- 
derived black/white division. Today, Indians make up 38% 
et the population of Trinidad; 50.3% of the population of 

uyana; 


(d) new religions: Moselm, Hindu; 


(e) new occupational specializations: cocoa, rice farming,* market 
gardening, retail trading; 


(f) new cultural identities, problems and orientations: the new- 
comers’ inherited assumptions of superiority to the ex- -African 
ex-slaves;° the encouragement given to them as groups by 
government, church and planter agencies,°* and by the practice 
of endogamy. 


VI 
THE CHINESE 
Morton Fried’ maintains that the Chinese in Guyana have become 
thoroughly ‘anglicised’ (i.e. creolized) and are now racially mixed, making 
them least identifiable of Guyana’s ethnic groups. This was hardly 
uw“ 


the case in the rest of the Caribbean — for the Chinese as a group — 
no matter how much individual Chinese (males) may have integrated 
themselves into the wider society. Nor is it the case in Guyana today 
where, as elsewhere, the Chinese have reached the top of the socio-eco- 
nomic ladder through steady application inthe small retail (shop-keeping) 
and entrepreneurial business (trucking, entertainment, laundries, restau- 
rants, supermarkets). They appear also in the professions, especially as 
doctors and dentists. In Jamaica they have moved into exclusive resi- 
dental areas, have their own Sports Clubs and are (again) practically 
endogamous. Their children tend to be sent to American rather than 
Caribbean universities. It was the Chinese too who were the first to make 
an attempt to establish an exclusively ethnic settlement in British Guiana: 
the village of Hopetown, of Chinese Christians, on the Demerara River, 
1864-1902.58 Their failure here was connected with the reason for their 
apparent (and somctimes real) integration in the earlier period of settle- 
tment — a shortage of females. 


Unlike the East Indians, however, the Chinese quickly shed their 
national costume; and perhaps because of this (and other reasons con- 
nected with the art and philosophy of camouflage) they tend not to be 
as conspicuous as other post-emancipation groups; while their food and 
cooking, rather than singling them out as ‘different’, have become inter- 
nationally desirable. 


The Chinese position in West Indian society is perhaps best summed 
w by Fried’s comment on the t’usheng — the locally born Chinese in 
juyana: 


The t'usheng live essentially as Guianese. Their homes, furniture, 
clothing, and food food compares with that of Guianese in similar socio- 
economic positions. Much of their social life is also similar to that 
of others in similar class statuses. However, there remains a certain 
residuum of institutions, behaviour, and values that mark them, 
perhaps not as Chinese in terms of Chinese culture, but as distinct 
from the people that surround them. Perhaps the most important 
element of distinction is their self-recognition as a group and their 
action upon this recognition, a certain withdrawal from the total 
society and an explicit tendency to marry among themselves. 


Because of/despite this there has been conflict: economic (in Jamaica) 
in the 1920s and 30s; ideological (?) in 1973 when a Chinese daughter 
won the coveted Miss Jamaica Beauty Contest.©' Because off/des; 
this, too, there is a variation of statements (from the new black ie 
elite) calling for Chinese identification and integration: 


Our country {said Prime Minister Hugh Shearer] has already em- 
braced much of the elements of Africa and Western Art and Culture. 
So far, however, very little of Eastern Art and Culture has pene- 
trated the Jamaican fabric. We are already established as a multi- 
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racial community, but to be a complete whole it is necessary 
that it should be multi-cultural as well.. .2 


Members of the Chinese community have questioned the prominence 
of African culture in the Jamaican way of life while they as a people 
in Jamaica ‘go unnoticed’, and are classed as a minority group. 
This question was put to Prime Minister Michael Manley who was 
guest speaker at the 18th anniversary dinner of the Chinese Catholic 
Action Association on Sunday. 

Mr. Manley sought to alleviate fears that the Chinese were not 
considered a part of the Jamaican society. 

He told his audience that if the Chinese could find a way of passing 
on their culture to others, he would guarantee the inclusion of 
Chinese culture on the schools’ curriculum. 

Roman Catholic priest Richard Ho Lung® told Mr. Manley, however, 
that his people had not woven themselves into the fabric of Jamaican 
life, and suggested that the Prime Minister call on the Chinese to 
help develop the Jamaican community as a whole... 

To this end, Mr. Manley challenged the Chinese community to 
start a youth centre in August Town. . .* 


vil 
EAST INDIANS 


By far the largest group of immigrants to enter the West Indies 
after emancipation were the East Indians. The figures are given above. 
Most of these were/are Hindus, with (in Guyana) 16% Moslem. 
Most of them, from whatever religion, came from artisan agricultural 
castes, though in Guyana, according to R.T. Smith,S> ‘no less than 13% 
of all immigrants belonged to the highest caste groups... Brahmans 
and Kshattryas.’ 


The culture of this group (language, religion, food, dress, social 
customs, festivals, community organization — the vil praja 
obligation relationships) was transferred, and for a long time was re- 
tained almost intact, from the ancestral home. They came out on con- 
tract. Villages were created to serve the various plantations, and in 
many areas of Trinidad and Guyana, many of these villages were ex- 
clusively or principally Indian. There were of course villages where 
Indians and blacks lived together or at least side by side; but on the whole 
(and this was actively encouraged by government, planter and missionary) 
the two groups formed separate enclaves. Demographic renewal from 
India (until 1917) and the formation of an independent peasantry in 
many of these villages after the term of indenture, also helped make it 
possible for the Indian immigrants to retain their traditional culture. 
Because of this, the creolizing process and the anglicizing action of ed- 
ucation and ‘Presbyterianization’ have affected the Indians in ways 
different from the African‘. 
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Today this difference has resulted in the polarization of the two groups 
in Guyana and Trinidad; and (in Guyana) in outright political violence 
based on these divisions. The recent Black Power demonstrations in 
Trinidad failed, significantly, to gain East Indian support for its anti- 
neocolonial campaign and its ‘Black is Beautiful’ crusade. East 
Indians in the Caribbean do not see themselves as black. 


THREE VIEWS OF THIS POLARITY 


1. Black Power in Trinidad 
A BLACK WRITER'S VIEW 


Although the pressures of existence in a creolised Afro-Saxon 
society are forcing the Indian youth away from the ethos of his family, 
and the traditional patriarchal society shows signs of cracking under 
the strain, the alienation between youth and age isn’t quite the same 
as in the case of the urbanised negro youth. 


The very permanence of the land to which the Indian family is still 
rooted, makes possible a coherence in family life which the dispossessed 
of the cities are rapidly losing. Indeed, often they have no family 
life at all; only loyalty to an amorphous social group, to the boys, 
to the lime. Hence, while it is possible for a radical urban youth to 
disown its parents, establish the frail roots of a radical ideology and 
rebel, and while African parents are daily watching authority and 
initiative taken from their hands, and themselves relegated to a 
safe place of dusty irrelevance, the same may not be true for Indians. 


Indian youth are being asked to emerge from quiescence, to reject the 
bad-john leadership of a terrorist regime, and to rebel against the 
deeply entrenched plantation system. This will certainly mean a 
break with the world of their parents... The rallying cry is that 
‘suffering’ Indians and ‘suffering’ Africans are both black and should 
join together to resist white exploitation. It doesn’t seem enough... 


What about the thousands of Indians who don’t recognize the African 
as a brother, and in fact number him with the enemy? Surely this 
antipathy is deeper than NJAC® is prepared to admit, and the 
African isn’t as blameless as he often pretends to be. . . 7° 


2. Goals in a multi-racial society 
A WHITE AMERICAN VIEW 
The findings of the present study do not substantiate deductions 
about the “apparent and well-known disparity” in motivations and 
aspirations “between these two sub-cultures.”7! To the contrary, 
the findings reveal an “ethos of mobility” which cross-cuts posited 
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ethnic differences in future orientation, and disclose cross-ethnic 
motivation to defer present gratifications and to undergo depriva- 
tion for the attainment of future goals and the commitment to work 
toward long-range goals. Culture and personality do not exist in a 
social vacuum; the differences in the historical as well as cultural 
backgrounds of Negro and East Indian subsystems in Trinidad 
underlie differences in their ways of life. Culture contact and the 
changing social structure, however, continue to modify both sub- 
systems and to produce convergence in significant areas of behaviour, 
particularly with regard to motivation for achievement, perception of 
the means to achievement, and new identity roles. This is not a 
unique historical phenomenon, and it may be especially marked in 
new nations in a technological era.” 


Here one finds operating the same kind of optimistic/universalistic 
view illustrated by Ramchand and Look Lai on Jean Rhys. ‘World 
industrial culture’ is creating an aspirational response in the youth of 
Trinidad, no matter what their earlier cultural orientation, which moves 
them into common ground — or rather air. Indian and black in Trinidad 
are about to move into the global village; although, as Rubin and Zaval- 
loni hasten to add, ‘Homogeneity is not possible in complex societies 
nor would it be desirable. Individual and subgroup variations of the 
core culture are a dynamic function of social life. Heterogeneity provides a 
continual source of cross-fertilization, and .. . [its] expression [is] essential to 
the development of a viable society’.”> 


The whole argument really rests on an understanding of core culture; 
the amount of weight one is prepared to give the concept. At the moment, 
it seems to me, it would be impossible to claim that Indians and ex- 
Africans in the Caribbean, even in Trinidad, share a common culture and 
that this culture is central to the region and to their own sensibilities, 
The culture of the region, in my view, shows essential differences ex- 
pes in personal and group attitudes, behaviour and perception. 

integration and national understanding are far more likely to have real 
meaning if they are based upon knowledge of these differences rather 
than upon external stimuli from ‘world culture.’ ‘World culture’ can only 
create yet another client culture. Whether or not that is in fact happening 
remains to be seen. 


3. Discord 
AN EAST INDIAN VIEW 


Throughout the Caribbean today the Negro’s desire to assert himself 
is a constant quantity. This brings him in collision with white, 
coloured, Chinese, Syrians and Jews in Jamaica, white and coloured 
in Martinique, Indians in Trinidad. The animosity between Negroes 
and Indians is, a first sight, puzzling. At all levels they share the 
same language, the same ambitions — My Mummy has a lovely 


Valor — and, increasingly, the same pleasures. Their interests don’t 
clash. The Negro is a town-dweller; the Indian is an agriculturist. 
The Negro with a good handwriting and a head for intrigue goes 
into the civil service; the Indian similarly equipped goes into business. 
Both go into the professions. 


Of late, with Indians entering the civil service and small-island 
Negroes muscling in on the taxi business, there has been a certain 
direct rivalry; but this is outweighed by a long-standing division 
of labour which is taken so much for granted that Trinidadians are 
hardly aware of it. Coconut-sellers, for instance, are Indian; it 
would be unnatural and perhaps unwise to receive a coconut from a 
black hand. No one, not even an Indian, will employ a mason or 
a carpenter who is nota Negro. The lower down the scale one goes, the 
nicer the divisions of labour become. Negroes sell ice and its im- 
mediate by-products: shaved ice, ‘presses’, snowballs. Indians sell iced 
lollies. Before the war Indians swept the streets of Port of Spain; 
Negroes emptied the cesspits. Each felt a hearty contempt for the 
other; and when, during the war, Negroes from the smaller islands 
began sweeping the streets, it was felt by some Indians that this was 
another example of Indians losing their grip . . . 


All this speaks of accord. But Trinidad in fact teeters on the brink of 
racial war. Politics must be blamed; but there must have been an 
original antipathy for the politicians to work on. Matters are not 
helped by the fierce rivalry between Indians and Negroes as to who 
despises the other more. This particular rivalry is conducted by the 
liberal-minded, who will not be denied the pleasure of appealing to 
their group to show more tolerance towards the other group, and 
who are deeply annoyed when it is claimed by liberals of the other 
party thatit is the other group which has to do the tolerating. There is 
also considerable rivalry as to who started the despising. 


Itis sufficient to state that the antipathy exists. The Negro hasa deepcon- 
tempt, as has been said, for all that is not white; his values are the 
values of white imperialism at its most bigoted. The Indian despises 
the Negro for not being an Indian; he has, in addition, taken over 
all the white prejudices against the Negro and with the convert’s 
zeal regards as Negro everyone who has any tincture of Negro blood. 
‘The two races’, Froude observed in 1887, ‘are more absolutely apart 
than the white and the black. The Asiatic insists the more on his 
superiority in the fear perhaps that if he did not the white might 
forget it.’ Like monkeys pleading for evolution, each claiming to be 
whiter than the other, Indians and Negroes appeal to the unacknow- 
ledged white audience to see how much they despise one another. 
They despise one another by reference to the whites; and the irony is 
that their antagonism should have reached its peak today, when white 
prejudices have ceased to matter. 
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Few non-Indians know much about the Indians, except that they live 
in the country, work on the land, are rich, fond of litigation and 
violence... Nothing is known about Hinduism or Islam. The 
Muslim festival of Hosein, with its drum-beating and in the old days 
stick-fighting, is the only Indian festival which is known; Negroes 
sometimes beat the drums. Indian weddings are also known. There 
is little interest in the ritual; it is known only that at these weddings 
food is given to all comers. Even the simple distinction between 
Hindu and Muslim names is not known; and the Negro makes less 
effort than the average English person to pronounce Indian names 
correctly. This is partly because of the attitude that nothing which 
is not white is worth bothering about; partly because Indians are 
difficult to know; and partly because so many Indians have been 
modernizing themselves at such a rate that Indian customs have 
come to be regarded as things out of which people grow. So although 
Indians make up more than one-third of the population, their customs 
and ceremonies remain quaint and even exotic. 


Everything which made the Indian alien in the society gave him 
strength. His alienness insulated him from the black-white struggle. 
He was taboo-ridden as no other person on the island; he had com- 
plicated rules about food and about what was unclean. His religion 
gave him values which were not the white values of the rest of the 
community, and preserved him from self-contempt; he never lost 
pride in his origins. More important than religion was his family 
organization, an enclosing self-sufficient world absorbed with its 
gustrels and jealousies, as difficult for the outsider to penetrate as 
for one of its members to escape. It protected and imprisoned, a 
static world, awaiting decay. 7*4 


THREE 


INTEGRATION 


I 
INTER-CULTURATION 


The problem I'd like to turn to now is that of the relationship of 
these various Caribbean cultures to each other or, if you prefer, the 
relationship of this cultural diversity to Caribbean society as a whole. 


Assuming that all societies ideally move towards norms based upon 
certain significant core values! we may ask ourselves what are the norms 
in our society, or, if they don’t yet exist or are unformulated, what are 
the ‘cores’ from which they might derive. 


Even in saying this we recognize the enormousness of the prob- 
lem. Whose core values should we begin with? Should we carry on 
the tradition of European colonialism and continue to perpetuate 
adapted European norms? Should we take the democratic principle of 
‘one man one vote’ to its logical conclusion and accept the culture of the 
(black) masses as the id and ikon of our area? But since there is no 
regional federation, this kind of democratic proceeding would still be mean- 
ingless since there is no superordinate constitution through which we might 
mediate a Caribbean image or consensus. In Cuba, for instance, and 
Puerto Rico, there would be a white majority; in Guyana, the majority 
is now Indian. Trinidad, too, is moving towards Indian predominance. 
But in most of the other places, 90% of the population is black. Where 
would the ‘core’ be in this situation? And how would we be able to safe- 
guard the cultural identities of those who wish such identities safeguarded? 
We are faced, before we begin, with a problem in political philosophy. 
How do and how should we see ourselves? As separate territorial polities? 
as anglophone area, or as circumambient region? 


Official government policy in most Caribbean lands has got around 
this difficulty through the ideology of ‘Out of Many, One People.’ 
The idea is to take the best of the various constituent cultures of the 
‘nation’ and actively promote a synthesis of these. In practice, though, 
this has led to little more than the purveying of ‘international’ (i.e. North 
American) pop through the mass media; festivalization and/or making 
a selection of the slick and the commercial: housing estate, supermar- 
ket tourist culture. So although there is a certain measure of stability 
arising out of the notion, few really believe in it, and the apparent 
homogeneity it encourages is a poor price to pay for inertia, lack of 
adventure and thought, lack of discovery and experiment. 


Meanwhile in the schools and University, English (European) edu- 
cation has remained dominant, so that in the key institutions of influence, 
the old orientation remains, and no real effort has so far been made to 
introduce elements of Chinese, Indian, African or Amerindian thought 
into the academic, far less the popular, consciousness. The culturative 
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process described by Adams,'* M. G. Smith? and in Part I of this 
paper; and the acceptance of white superiority as a historical con- 
dition of social stability perceived by Goveia,? do not seem to apply 
as neatly to this post-emancipation context as they did in a (slave) 
situation where only black and white were involved. There can be no 
doubt that Chinese, Jews and others born in the West Indies are 
(being) creolized. But this creolization has not integrated them into the 
society (a) because their positions have shifted or are shifting from ‘in- 
ferior’ to ‘superior’ — race becoming class; and (b) though these groups 
have developed a mainly creole style, they have so far done little (although 
this might be a function of size and disposition) to articulate their con- 
tribution to it. 


The case of the East Indians is different — qualitatively and in mass. 
Being the main source of post-emancipation labour in Guyana and 
Trinidad and to some extent in Jamaica, large numbers of them have 
remained ‘peasants’ or have become part of the new urban proletariat; 
and in this way, where they have been contiguous or been in contact 
with the black masses, they have contributed to new configurations of 
creole. Indian pukko in Jamaica is only one manifestation of this. In 
some Jamaican cults, worshippers are possessed by ‘Indian’ gods. In 
Trinidad, East Indian festivals like Hosein have become integrated into the 
creole imagination ; while some Indians consult obeahmen or are themselves 
such; or as demonstrated by J. D. Elder for Gasparillo,* have been absorb- 
ed into the ways of life of the surrounding black (Yoruba) groups. There 
is also their participation in Carnival and cricket. 


The Indo-creole 


The East Indian came to the Caribbean with his own largely folk 
or peasant culture; very much, on the whole, a person of a ‘little’ 
tradition within a magnificently articulated if rather static ‘great’ 
tradition of princes, temples and books. His instinct — the instinct 
of all underprivileged trying to ‘get on’ — was to ‘get out’ of what he 
conceived to be his unfortunate inherited condition. Work in the Caribbean 
provided at least material opportunity. But he could not follow this 
through with cultural mobility, because the cultural model he was asked 
to copy in the Caribbean was clearly non-Indian and therefore inimical; 
and was, in any case, highly ambiguous and debased, being regarded as a 
copy of a copy, and a not very neat one at that. There therefore de- 
veloped among the Indian immigrants a tendency to resist creolization, 
in very much the way that the slave Africans did, and hark back 
to India for stability. But since they were still trying to ‘get on’, 
the culture they ‘adopted’ was not the authentic culture of their 
‘little’ tradition, but an imported“ and ‘processed’ ‘great’ tradition 
which had, really, very little relevance to their Caribbean lives, but which 
gave them the masks they required for their self-satisfaction, and helped 
Protect them against the Afro-creoles whom they culturally despised 
and misunderstood (a two-way process). While Caribbean Blacks were 
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acquiring pseudo-European norms, therefore, East Indians were acquiri: 
pseudo-Indian ones.* But they both still had their own folk culture; and 
the recognition and utilization of this in the drive, since the 1950s, 
towards authentic creolization, has been the dynamic which appears 
to have (paradoxically) separated the two groups. 


But closer inspection reveals other, more significant differences 
governing the development and orientation of these two major sectors 
of the West Indian folk. Both have (or had) a colonial relationship with 
a ‘great’ tradition. The Afro-Caribbean, looking to Europe (his absence 
of Africa is crucial), becomes an Afro-Saxon. The East Indian, looking 
to India, becomes Indo-Caribbean: although of course there have been 
classic Eurasians! Both groups, because of these cultural/colonial rela- 
tionships, harbour inferiority complexes. But whereas the black West 
Indian’s relationship with his ‘great tradition’ is based on a twice-removed 
sense of exogenous inferiority—he can’t even marry into the System— 
the Indian’s sense of it is co-existential: he is still cousins with his 
ancestors.5 Lamming and Fanon therefore in relation to London/Paris 
felt the need to revolt. Their great-grands would have claimed ancestry 
among the lairds of Scotland/dukes of Normandy; or in desperation cried 
descent from Hannibal. In India, on the other hand, the Brahmin Nai- 
paul could afford to let himself blaspheme. So that even when Naipaul 
talk bout in a free state, he still grounds; while when Lamming vaps we 
with Pleasures of Exile, he might not like it, but he have to it. 


Because of these cultural factors, then, and because of their psychology 
as immigrants wanting to ‘make good’ in the new country; and because, 
too, they came speaking the language of their tribe without (unlike the 
slave Africans) having it suppressed, the East Indians generated a group 
identity and mobility which the ex-slaves could not match. Out of this, 
following post-indenture emancipation and urbanization, has come a new 
Indian development, stemming from the cultural dispositions already 
discussed — selective creolization. Here the Indian relates his own notion 
of cultural norms to the master-culture of Euro-America, and selects/ 
adapts in order to modernize.” The Afro-Saxon ‘imitates’, not modernizes, 
because, unlike the Indian, he has no core culture to adapt from. Yet 
the Indian’s modernization (because the cultural masks of protectivity 
are still there) is taking place largely in an endogamous and exclusive 
manner; in -rather than inter -culturation,® so that despite his apparent 
disadvantages, it is the Caribbean black who has been most innovative 
and ‘radical’? 


New cultural signals 


The objective of all groups in this endeavour, however, it seems 
to me, should be similar and ultimately co-operative. Our advantage 
is that at last we all (Caribbean artist/intellectuals) seem to share a 
serious cultural concern: the attempt to make ourselves visible within 
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our own light and images. This expresses itself in the socio/literary 
criticism of, among others, Sylvia Wynter and Gordon Rohlehr; the 
real achievement of groups like Yard, Tapia, ASCRIA, Yoruba, the 
Barbados Writers Workshop, the Arts Guild of St. Lucia, the Guyanese 
‘Dem Two’ and others; the National Dance Theatre Company of Jamaica 
under Rex Nettleford, Derek Walcott’s Trinidad Theatre Workshop, 
Frank Collymore’s Bim in Barbados, the research and presentation 
of folk songs Lees Olive Lewin (in Jamaica); calypso and the explosion of 
popular sounds in Kingston; and the volcanic eruption of Carifesta 
in Guyana (1972). That these should all be mainly black!° rooted or 
oriented may be accidental; may indicate a trend, fashion or opportunity 
rather than an offered norm; though our history from plantation to 
present suggests otherwise. What we have to ask ourselves to do, given 
what we have, is recognize these achievements and either relate to them 
in a way that starts us talking about sharing/using common symbols; 
or, using them as frisson (match: spark: creative fire) to intensify our 
sense of sectional distinctiveness to the point where we can speak: paralle 
of eye and utterance: of a meaningful federation of cultures. 


0 


CONTRADICTORY OMENS 


We are, however, at this point in time, faced with the fact of cult- 
ural incompleteness: none of us has been successfully acculturated to 
any one other, and the interculturation process is still in its early teens. 
We remain part creole, part colonial, seeking many-ancestoried conclu- 
sions. Our tides flow down the river, meet a holy but not wholly receptive 
sea. Hence the exiled natives, black albinos, the snow was falling in the 
canefields of the plural us. 

a 
) A constant theme in today’s West Indies is that we should stop imitat- 

ing other peoples, and do our own thing. We should be different, 
and West Indian. It is an attractive theme; has indeed become almost 
a band-waggon theme; every other public speaker takes the chance 
of recording his adherence to it. 
I too want to get into this popular stream, but I am alsoa little anx- 
ious to find out just what it is all about. Obviously West Indians 
cannot be different from other men in everything, since we all belong 
to homo sapiens, so one has to ask where we should draw the line; 
in what respects should we be the same as other peoples, and in what 
respects should we strive to be different? 

Obviously one must not take to its extreme conclusion the proposi- 

tion that West Indians must live differently from other men. If so, 

it would be wrong for Barbadians to play cricket, which is an English- 
man’s invention; or if Barbadians do play cricket, they should make 
their own speci ial rules. Taken to the extreme, the proposition would 
prevent Thnidadians from playing in steelbands, since the steel 
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from which the instruments are made comes from iron ores which 
are not found in Trinidad. Trinidadians should make music instead 
exclusively from bamboos, which grow luxuriantly in that island, 
and which make splendid musical instruments . . . 


~ Jamaica is in course of developing a National Tradition by blending 


Q) 


6) 


4) 


different racial geniuses. We are in the same phase as Britain was in 
the Tudor Period. The old Norman overlordship had collapsed, 
and the various English elements were beginning to flow into each 
other; that is the situation here, now. Only time and patience and 
good humour are needed to evolve one of the most valuable National 
Traditions on Earth."! 


If Mr. Johnson means only that he would like to introduce African 
dialects and art into Negro circles, in the same way as the Chinese do, 
there is nothing to stop him trying, so long as he does not use it as 
cover for social disintegration, and does not waste school time and 
taxpayers’ money to do it.!2 


Here, of course, we come up against the problem of patois; but in 
actual fact, despite the Cassidy’s and Le Page’s of this world, who 
are trying so hard to evolve a quite unnecessary Jamaican language 
to supersede our particular dialect of spoken English, we have no 
more difficult problems than those facing British education under the 
Welfare State where in many areas of Britain, Standard English 
remains the second language, whilst the County or urban dialect is 
the one for domestic and general use . 


. the most important thing about Miss Pinto’s speech is this — 
that she will not have her girls wearing soul hairdos to school. But 
only today Wolmers Girls with STRAIGHT HAIR were seen com- 
ing from school, with their hair let out— flowing freely. Miss Pinto 
has decided that if your hair is curly, you must either wear it close 
to your head, or plaited...If you have straight hair, however, 

you may wear it any way and any length you wish... WHY? 
WHAT DOES SHE FEAR? Why does she accept the beehive, but 
find the soul hairdo “DETESTABLE”? In effect Miss Pinto is 
showing an unforgivable lack of respect for the legitimate expression 
of Jamaican women and girls to be free of the burden of self hatred 
which has weighed us down over the years, preventing us from ex- 
pressing the true creativity which i: is s just waiting to be unleashed for 
the betterment of our country . 


And if not those then these: 
18 August 1972 
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I agree that the upsurge towards Africanization seems to be swinging 
on the other side of the seasaw. I further agree that we must think 


of ourselves as a Jamaican nation or a West Indian people, because 
we certainly are not Africans. No doubt, however, the upsurge to 
over-Africanize is due to the fact that our earlier colonial education 
kept us completely in the dark with regards to Africa, which is 
where we still are. But when we discover by bits and pieces that much 
of what we were taught about Africa was untrue; and when we 
discover that African history was great and colourful; and when we 
discover that present-day Africa has not only a dignified past [but] 
tremendous potential for the future; we have jumped into it like a 
small boy discovering a bright new attractive lake of welcome 
water. 


When I say we are Jamaicans or otherwise West Indians, I would 
like to emphasize the fact so well known (and which, indeed, is our 
motto) that the main black stream of our blood along its course of 
history was mixed with European and other strains. We are all and 
each of us the result of the history of the past. Unfortunately, the 
education we have received up to now has come almost entirely 
from Europe, America or the Caribbean itself, but none of our 
African heritage or culture which is a part of us historically has 
been included in that educational makeup. It would seem to me, 
therefore, that for the full realisation of our West Indian personality 
we should study that part of our past which comes from Africa . 


21 August 1973 

The Jamaican today belongs to a country whose basic African 
background through the ages of history have been modified by 
various migrant cultures and peoples... Let us be generous and 
realistic; a Jamaican whose father is Indian, whose mother shares 
African and European blood in her ancestry can be a Jamaican. 
A Chinese, Syrian, etc. who for five generations has never known 
any other country, language or system of laws, but our own, would 
be a foreigner in any other country, but his own Jamaica. 


The preservation of minorities certainly creates disruption and 
injustice in any society, e.g. the persecution of the Jews by the Nazi 
Germans... Let us work positively towards unity and let us look 
on the best Jamaican as the person who, whatever his origin, is 
prepared to work hardest for his country and to represent us to the 
outside world to the best advantage'®. 


m 


CONTRADICTORY MODELS 


We find ourselves, in other words, with a variety of (contradictory) models: 


1. a plural society in which the various segments reveal conflict/ 
differences according to race, class, culture: one, two, three, or 
all: the whole being kept together by an imposed imperium; 
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2. a creole society based on the concept of interculturation, where 
the various segments are seen to share certain institutions and 
tools, though these may/will be used/interpreted differently while the 
several segments vie for cultural hegemony, and in which external 
and/or political interference with the process could be disruptive; 


3. a national society which attempts to replace the colonial/frag- 
ments with a political module in which all races/cultures melt and 
mix to make something ‘new’, and in which there will be, for some 
time at least, conflict between politicians (the new imperium) and 
those elements of the society who feel that their ancestral cultures 
are being unduly neglected or downgraded in the amalgam; 


4. a syncretic/synthetic ideal, consequence and logic of national/ 
international projection, in which a ‘new’ racial type emerges: 


Cameron’s great-grandfather had been a dour Scot, and 
his great-grandmother an African slave and mistress. 
Cameron was related to Schomburgh...and it was well- 
known that Schomburgh’s great-grandmother was an 
Arawak American Indian. The whole crew was one spiritual 
family living and dying together in a common grave out 
of which they had sprung again from the same soul and 
womb as it were. 


he was one of the breeds of the island that has no race, no 
caste, no colour; he was the end of masses of assimilations 
and mixtures, having the eyes of the East Indian, the build 
of the Negro, the skin of the Chinese, and some of the 
colour of all... ;16 


5. a folk/maroon'®* interpretation which holds/assumes that a speci- 
fic cultural root or vision could come to be recognized as the norm 
and model for the whole: 


THE SEED OF THE PLANT 


The West Indies needs to take a more careful, more appreciative look 
at what its primitive artists are doing. Every now and then art in 
Jamaica and elsewhere needs a shot in the arm, a revitalization. 
Sometimes we get a spark; unfortunately much too little of it. 


Recently the Creative Arts Centre of the University gave us such 
a look at indigenous art. Three Rastafari Brethren mounted an 
exhibition there. They were Brothers Everald Brown, Arnold Tucker 
and Clinton Brown, all of the Assembly of the Living, 82 Spanish 
Town Road. They wanted to assist in the expansion of their place of 


worship, and they wanted to “show the people their spiritual think- 
ing”. It was the most satisfying exhibition of primitive art I have 
seen in three years in Jamaica.” 


Hope for Delivery 


I found a common thread running through the paintings of these 
artists — apart of course, from their basic Rastafarian consciousness. 
The vision of the artists ranged through three situations. Clinton 
Brown, 15 years old, concentrated on the present suffering of the 
Rastafari in this country. Brother Arnold Tucker, 22, was motivated 
by the ever-present sufferer’s hope for delivery. Brother Everald 
Brown had the ultimate vision — the fulfilment of prophecy. 


Peace and Love 


Clinton Brown came the closest to realistic art. This was the view of 
the present sufferer— 


The Rastaman 
In tattered garment clad .. . 
I sandals made of motor tyre 


His vision is on the way to growth, the seed is well established. 
Perhaps he might watch his tendency to be led astray by the realistic, 
academic approach to art. The build-up of academic art holds back 
the first primitive voyage into the creative rendering of a vision 
because the virtue of a plant is in its seed; and however elaborate, 
and however beautiful a plant might become, it cannot escape its 
essential beginning, its seeds — the mysterious, triumphant life that 
goes on beneath its surface; the origin of all things. 


And that is what primitive art is about. Primitive art is the seed, 
the first beginning, the ultimate ending. Scientific, academic art is 
too western, too cold for the fire of the creative spirit of the 
conscious Black Man. 


Time of Rest 


But his vision of suffering is real, and TIME OF REST depicts a 
moment of release from the heavy cares of life in the sweat and 
the grease of the greedy, grab-up, dog eat dog attitude of commerce. 
It is simply a view of people visiting on and around a park bench. 
The park bench is symbolic of [the] momentary, man-made “haven” 
of rest in the tortured life of the city; appropriate enough for the 
depiction of the withdrawal of the sufferers into a time of peace 
away from the cares of a hostile Babylonian world. 


Then there is the bitter satiric comment of RESTHOUSE. This 
painting depicts a man sitting on the lawn of his Barbican-type 
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house, in an easy-chair, pillow behind his head, dog at his feet, 
limousine in garage, TV aerial on the house. His face is black, 
like those of the men on the park-bench. The contrast, that of rejection 
and acceptance of the world of Babylon, is stark. 


The MASTER OF PEACE is another “rest” or escape from the 
torture of everyday existence in a hated system. It is a portrait of 
a black King, his eyes beautiful in their vision of peace and love, 
justice and mercy. 


Hope of Fulfilment 

Brother Arnold Tucker gives us the hope of fulfilment of the Rasta 
dream. His GREAT EXPECTATIONS (well named, indeed), shows 
us a Rastaman on a barren land, a black, red, green and yellow 
ship approaching over the sea, and in the distance a fruitful land. 
This theme is again repeated in BEAUTIFUL SHORE. This time 
there is the green of Africa with the black King standing there, the 
deliverance ship (marked Black Star Liner) approaching over the 
sea, and a Rastaman, prophetic Book in hand, kneeling on a blood- 
red Jamaica (remember red and green are opposite on the colour spec- 
trum!). At the top of the painting is the rainbow, symbol of God’s 
complete power and glory, which stretches over the Promised Land. 


In DELIVERANCE WILL COME, the vision is there again. This 

time there is no lone Rasta figure; only the barren land in the fore- 

ground, the fruitful land in the distance, the sea in the middle. 

aum is no ship either. There is just the hope that “now it won’t 
long”. 


Falfilment of Prophecy 

Brother Everald Brown has the ultimate vision—the fulfilment of 
prophecy. He writes that he is inspired “to see many visions of the 
mysteries of God which I am trying to impart to the world”. 


In VICTORY OVER SATAN, a godlike black man stands holding 
in one hand a serpent by the neck, and in the other the devil (all 
white) caught in a net and surrounded by pitchforks. In CHURCH 
TRIUMPHANT the Brother depicts his spiritual view of the Promised 
Land. A clear silver river runs in the foreground, the rainbow covers 
the land. Then the rest of the painting continues the mythology 
of the Land — the lion lying with the lamb, and so on. 


I found the greatest of his paintings to be THE EARTH IS THE 
LORD in which the figure of God looms high among the sea with 
land colours representing the world. Over his body are depicted 
the flags of the various earthly principalities and powers. Little 
human aspirations, nationalisms and quarrels of man are all dwarfed 
in the presence of this universal figure. The Black Man is depicted 


sitting in the place of honour, his brain; all other nations and races 
taking an inferior place on other parts of his body. 


It is the first exhibition where nothing is stressed about the vengeance 
against the oppressor ... except perhaps for one ominous line at 
the end of the poem— 


When Priestman talk, 
Babylon marks its hour of Destiny. 


And when we come to appreciate the truly meaningful indigenous 


art of Jamaica, middle-class techniques and ideas of art are certainly 
going to take their true second place.'® 


Iv 


The ‘answer’ to all this seems to inhere in recognition of the contradict: 
the plural/whole, the cripple god, creative deprivation. But recognition, 
leading to ‘solution’ cannot be an act of will (the sea anemone shrinking 
from the hurting hand), but miracle of tact and selfless grace: ex] 

(the uncurled bloom of light), rather than exposure (colonial subordination 
to the light); implosure (firm but subtile feeding to the stem of origins), 
in distinction to imposure (imprint of the rule and ruler: imperson/ 
personator). As K. V. Parmasad put it!? speaking from his own cultural 

ase: 


Any attempt to propagate Indian culture is an attempt to redefine 
the society in new terms... This is nothing short of defiance of the 
institutionalized and individual attempts to perpetuate the inherited co- 
lonial oriented order. 


I would go further and say that any attempt by any non-established 
segment with proven cultural resources would be a defiance (revelation/ 
revolution) of our false,?° inherited order. That is why the opposition 
to these segments has been so implacable. But the opposite of opposition 
is interstanding: erosion of distinctions, sub/ and super/ordinates. 
To hold, therefore, that a realization of sectional authenticity as a neces- 
sary step towards real integration can only lead to conflict, when in fact 
the bases of conflict lie within the very folds of non-revelation, is a 
dangerous falsification which will only keep us where we are, where 
we have always been. What we have to try to recognize is that to make 
sense (avoid continuing contradiction), our knowledge of ancestral 
cultures must take us forward to the definition of our own authentic 
life/styles and the bodying-forth of ‘great’ and ‘little’ traditions from 
our own milk. 
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CONCLUSION 
One 


When/wherever culture/groups meet/confront each other in what is 
more than casual relationship, certain things happen: 


i/one of these groups asserts hegemony and imposes physical and psy- 
cho-cultural control over the subordinate(s); and the subordinate(s) (a) 
resist or (b), accept this; 


ii/ resistance results in either the physical annihilation of the subordinate 
resistor or the disengagement of the subordinate from the confront- 
ation relationship either completely, or through treaty; this in turn, 
depending on the relationship of certain factors, will lead either to event- 
ual independence, or a federal relationship, or the kind of partial/ambig- 
uous separateness we call maronage; 


iii/ acceptance implies the eventual absorption of the (former) subordin- 
ate into the ‘mainstream’ of the (former) superordinate, although this 
may never be perfectly accomplished. It also involves, as price of the 
relationship, an absorption by the superordinate of significant aspects of 
the value-system of the subordinate. It is this two-way process that we 
have, in this paper, designated creolization. The time/area between pri- 
mordial confrontation and eventual integration may be designated the 
time/area of plurality, wherein the various elements of the process share 
and compete in/for a complexity of norm/ancestors. 


Two 


The Caribbean may be seen as an example of this plural/accept- 
ance process. But there are significant features which make the action 
of interculturation in our part of the world unique and justify the speci- 
ficity of the term creolization: 


i/the superordinate European element achieved its hegemony largely by 
remote control; the metropoles remained Madrid, Amsterdam, Paris, 
London; and the export/imputs into the colonial/plantation area were to 
a large extent mercantilist/materialistic in nature, through a process I 
have called elsewhere,! the alter-Renaissance; 


ii/ the subordinate but spiritually vital culture of the African slaves was 
able, because of this (and because the aboriginal culture of the Amerind- 
ians had been to all intents and purposes destroyed on the plantations), to 
entrench itself and begin the process of spiritual possession of the land- 
scape which Sylvia Wynter has called indigenization.? There were there- 
fore, from the time of emancipation, competing somatic norms and value 
bases: the plantation versus the plot or inner plantation.? Education, mis- 
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sionary activity and (in the British territories) Crown Colony government 
were introduced as attempts to redress this plurality. But it was a direct 
and conscious interference with an inscrutable process; and the result 
was the cultural disnomia of the area; 


iii/ the Caribbean therefore has had to enter its phase of political inde- 
pendence suffering from incomplete creolization: the interruption/ 
disruption of the process of inter-culturation. 


Three 


i/ The entire notion of creolization has been based on the assumption 
that it is a process that relates to dominant and sub-dominant groups. 
This does little to explain and/or account for the action between equal 
subordinates: lateral creolization: the ‘leakage’ between, say, poor whites 
and coloureds; between Syrians, Chinese and Jews; between these and 
blacks; between blacks and East Indians and between East Indians and 
others; and what happens, in the post-colonial world, when, with the 
removal of the imperial dominant,‘ these erstwhile sub-dominant laterals 
begin to compete with each other, so that a new cycle of (inter)-cultural 
confrontation and (probable) sub/domination begins all over again; 


ii/ but again our case is unique because here, none of the laterals con- 
cerned is in a psycho-physical position to initiate cultural confrontation: 
the blacks, because incomplete creolization has left them uncertain and 
ambivalent; the Indians, because their immigrant equipment is so geared 
for materialism that their spiritual imputs are/were ritualistic rather than 
dynamic — a factor which the nature of Indian culture itself must have 
something to account for; the others because (to put it simply) given 
the present level of world conscience, they feel demographically too in- 
significant to make the effort; 


iii/ callender in ‘The Sced of the Plant’, therefore, may propose a new 
beautiful Afro-Caribbean folk norm, based on the inner plantation or 
even maronage; but his white and East Indian counter/parts can always 
reply that his solutions alienate them®. 


Four 


i/ The optimistic expectation of dialectical ‘progressive’ synthesis/solution, 
therefore, leads to impasse; it is an aspect of Caribbean reality our 
model-makers will have to take account of;7 


ii/ we shall also have to see the process in its historical continuum 
of movement and interruption; in its sociological dimension of nature 
and attitude of successor laterals; so that what we understand by cre- 
olizaton in say, Jamaica, will be recognized as qualitatively different, 
in the anglophone Caribbean, from what we understand by creolization 
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in Trinidad or Guyana, though rooted in a coralizing basal matrix; 
and within its political/cultural context, so that meaningful distinctions 
may be made between creolization in the French, say, and the Hispanic 
Caribbean; we shall have to see how class consciousness and class interests 
affect the model, and we shall have to introduce the notion of external 
imputs (tourism, mass-media, containerization), as well as remember the 
oontimuing somatic norm relationship with the submerging imperial 
leviathan; 


iii/but enough has now been said to indicate that for the Caribbean, as 
elsewhere, the basis of culture lies in the folk, and that by folk we mean 
not in-culturated, static groups, giving little; but a people who, from 
the centre of an oppressive system have been able to survive, adapt, 
recreate; have devised means of protecting what has been so gained 
(miraculous, precarious maronage), and who begin to offer to return 
some of this experience and vision. 


Five 
The unity is submarine 


NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. I would go further and say that this monograph, conceived and written in 
Jamaica, would possibly have had a different shape/selection (aesthetic) if written 
say in Trinidad or Guyana: less simply black/white oriented cultures. 


2. Not every one, and not all groups, in slave/plantation society, were caught 
up in the process of creolization. The maroons (Jamaican Maroons, Black Caril 

Djukkas, etc.), established runaways, guerrilla groups, poor whites like the Bajan 
Redlegs, and isolated individuals like woodcutters, charcoal-burners, fishermen, etc. 
(the types, for instance, often portrayed in Derek Walcott’s plays: esp. Makak in 
“Dream on Monkey Mountain’) for one reason or another were outside or had opted 
out of the System. The process of their culturation, which we call maronage, is outside 
the scope of this study. But sce Richard N. Adams in Plantation Systems of 
the New World (1959) and my The African presence in Caribbean literature (1974) 
as well, of course, as the monographs on these groups: Carneiro (1947), Dallas (1803) 
Dark (1954), de Groot (1963), Hurault (1970), Taylor (1951), Young (1795), Richard 
Price (ed.), Maroon societies (New York, 1973); and the novels, The chosen place, the 
timeless people by Paule Marshal (1969) and The secret ladder (1963) by Wilson Harris, 


3, The {pon} publication of my work reflects one of our more serious, though 
typical neo-colonial problems. It is often said that we don’t write; but when, like me, 
we do, but elect to do so from the base which makes most/only sense: the native one: 
we find publication a problem. Two things happen. Either the local publisher/printer 
on whom we should most depend lets us down (cost, inefficiency, unreliability, lack of 
commitment), or the metropolitan pundit decides that our local concern is too marginal 
for his own material markets, or too offensive to his sense of cultural hierarchies. A 
great deal of my work therefore is unpublished: something now like 25 manuscripts in 
all, of varying length, it is true, though at least nine are monographs. No 

taketh ‘such ye conditiones, 


Of the run listed, the following are in print: The development of creole society (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1971); ‘Jazz and the West Indian novel’ (Bim 44-46: 1967/68; 
“Race and the divided self’ (Frontier Nov. 1971, Black World, July 1972); ‘Rehabilita~ 
tions’ (Bim 51: 1970, Caribbean Studies: July 1970, Journal of Black Studies: Dec. 1970, 
Critical Quarterly: Summer 1971). 


Details of the rest are as follows: White isa fcetpey a Presented at the 
Fourth Conference of Caribbean historians, held at the Unea Guyana, Turkeyen, 
A ril 1971. These Conference papers have not (yet) been published and my monograph, 
+h isa continuous expression from Creole society and leads to Africa in the Caribbean, 
has so far been rejected by metropolitan and local publishers; each one with a different 
reason/excuse. One individual even objected to the title! 


The African presence in Caribbean literature comes out of a talk delivered at the Centre 
for Multi-Racial Studies, Cave Hill, Barbados, in Feb. 1970. I was invited by the Centre 
to edit, for publication, a transcript of this in October iat The Centre closed down 
before the text reached the printers. The eneinne of my my revi, extended and edited 

, has now appeared in Daedalus: Spring 1 


‘Cultural signals from the Caribbean’ is a talk delivered to the Caribbean Artists 
Movement in London in February 1972. It was taped but has not yet been transcribed 
and/or published. ‘Caribbean man in space and time’ is a paper presented at a Con- 
ference of Caribbean Scholars held at the UWI, Cave Hill, in January 1973 under the 
auspices of the Association of Caribbean Universities and Research Institutes. These 

ference papers have not been pone, although my presentation has now 
appeared as Savacou Pamphlet No. 2 (1974). 
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“The function of the writer in the Caribbean’ is the edited Jraneetiot of the text of the 
talk I delivered at the opening session of the ACLALS (Association of Commonwealth 
Literature and Language Societies) Conference held at the UWI, Mona, in January 
1971. ACLALS, it seems, has not been able to find a publisher for these papers. 


Africa in the Caribbean is a monograph which has out of a paper, ‘Africa and 
the Caribbean’, presented at a conference on African Continuities, sponsored by 
and held at the University of New York at Buffalo in the Spring of 1969. These papers 
were never published; but two years afterwards I received an amazingly garbled page- 
proof version from a person claiming that he had inherited publishing rights for some 
of the papers, including mine. I was unable to make head or tail of these and said so. 
Nothing more has been heard of this venture. Meanwhile, Africa in the Caribbean is 

more oF less ready and forms the third in a trilogy with the (unpublished) White Power. 


The Introduction to Life in a Haitian Valley appears in the Doubleday (NY, 1971) 
reprint of this work, but was unfortunately ‘edited’ without my knowledge or consent; 
and what satisfaction does/can one get for such actions? The African Studies Assoc. 
of the West Indies (ASAWI) Bulletin No. 5 (1972), however, carries a definitive version, 


‘Brother Mais’ has been prepared as Introduction to Roger Mais’ Brother Man in 
the Heinemann Caribbean "Writers Series (London 1974). An extended revision of 
this had been accepted for publication in the Jamaica Journal until certain (wage/ 
contract) problems arose, whereupon the editor rejected the accepted. 


The monograph on Walcott (therefore) has not yet been endearngered to a publisher... 


ONE 
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subtle, contradictory and multivariate creolization. Towards this, I have alread: 
found the work of Malcolm Cross, op. cit.; Hans Guggenheim (Ann Arbor,! ise 
and Anseleme Remy (Caribbean Review, VI, 2 [1974)), esp. useful. We shall 
too, a history of creolization: a record’ of changes in perception of the ren 
Most of the examples in this study derive, for the modern period, from the 
and 70s; but we should be aware that this has been a continuing debate, involving 
most of the ers ‘See for instance W. A. Domingoand L. N. Fyzullahin Pub- 
lic Ik Opisina ; H. P. Jacobs and *A young Jamaican nationalist’ in the West 
Indian "Economist sei. At that point in time, Jacobs, a white creole Englishman 
could say: ‘It is precisely because they [the black masses] have slipped out of 
the white man’s world that they have developed singular beliefs and lost all sense 
of direction (West Indian Economist, ILI, 10, April 1961, p. 15). 


4, CQ: 16, 3 (1970). 


4a.There are of course several factors, some of which are mentioned in J. C. Jha, 
‘The Indian heritage in Trinidad’, Calcutta to Caroni, pp. 1-21; but I’m thinking 
icularly of the influence of Indian films on the neo-culturation of the ane 
popeione. A study of this, and most other aspects of our popular cult 
is iong overdue, 
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4b. This of course is one of the central burdens of Naipaul’s Caribbean perception. 


5. Cf., for instance, V. S. Naipaul’s return to his ancestral village in An area of 
darkness (1964), esp. Pe 266-77, with Alex Haley's (black USA) literally miracu- 
lous resurrection of his in the Gambia, recorded in The Oral History Review 

i}, Pp. 1-25. 


Sa. See Exile and Peau noire, already cited. 
6. See n. 5, p. 72 above. 
6a. Sce, for instance, Area of darkness. 


6b. ‘This may be the dilemma of the West Indian writer abroad: that he hungers for 
nourishment from a soil which he (as an ordinary citizen) could not at present 
endure. The pleasure and paradox of my own exile is that I belong wherever I 
am’. (Lamming, Exile, p. 50). But Naipaul would grounds this, negatively, wit 
I don’t belong wherever Iam... 


7, See Tiger in Selvon’s A brighter sun (1952); Mr. Biswas’ children and the ‘I’ of 
‘One out of many’ in Naipaul's Biswas and In a free state (1971), respectively. 
This ‘modernizing’ instinct also comes, less productively, to the fore, in a critic 
like Kenneth Ramchand (‘I is a West Indian’) who, in a review of Biswas (CQ 
15 : 1 : 1969, p. 60) sets out, in his very first paragraph, to (re)-assure us that 
‘the kind of family life represented [by the Tulsis} at Hanuman House no longer 
exists in Trinidad’ and therefore proceeds to tell us nothing about it; when there 

5 I'm sure, a wealth of symbolic and associational material built into the makii 
this book, an appreciation of which would help us not only to underst: 

it, but the matrix out of which it came. I am thinking, for example, of 

Theresa Mills’ actual description of ‘The House’ of Mr. Biswas in the ‘Sunday 

Guardian, 28 Jan. 1973; or this (Jha, Calcutta to Caroni, p. 17): ‘The sacred tulsi 

(basil) plant can be seen in many Hindu houses {in Trinidad] and the Hanuman- 


Chalisa in praise of God Hanuman is read to ward off evils’. 


8. See Naipaul, Area; La Guerre, Samaroo and Sammy, East Indians and the present 
crisis [in Trinidad] (Port-of Spain? 19732); and Calcutta to Caroni. 


9. For a development of this, see my Introduction to Life in a Haitian valley and 
“‘Foreward’ to Savacou 3/4. 


10, Distinctions of course have to be made, ASCRIA, Tapia and Yoruba are edu- 
cational/pressure groups; the others are performing groups, though all, signifi- 
cantly(?) have a black/West Indian base and orientation. (The absence of other 
culture segments at this level of public excellence and participation is one of the 
points —and laments — of this paper). ASCRIA* (*Association for Social 
and Cultural Relations with Independent Africa) is ‘African’ and Yoruba ‘black’; 
Tapia is ‘Caribbean’ and Yard ‘Third World’. ‘The Nettleford and Walcott dan 
theatres are what we might call macro-creole: consciously striving for ‘universal’ 
expression from an increasingly folk-rooted base. The Barbados Writers Workshop, 
on the other hand, is folk (i.e, black Bajan) centred and appears to be moving 
towards a highly original (and ‘universal’) statement born of this (micro-creole) hu- 
mility. But no one has yet attempted a comprehensive description/assessment 
of our cultural expression, although there has been important work by Elder, 
Hill, Rohlehr, Wynter, Baxter, Maxwell, Lewin, Sherlock, Nettleford, Simmons, 
Seymour, Warner-Lewis, and the Walcoits, among others. For Carifesta, see my 
articles in the Barbados Advocate News (Oct-Dec. 1972). 


11. Sir Arthur Lewis, ‘On being different’, Sunday Gleaner, 14 February 1971. 


12, T. Evans Hughes, ‘Environment a more powerful factor than race’, Sunday Gleaner, 
29 March 1970, p. 8; my emphases. 
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13. Harry Milner, ‘Schools drama and education’, Sunday Gleaner, 18 October 1970. 


14. Mrs. Jeanne Barnes, ‘An unforgiveable lack of respect’, The Star, 3 February 1971. 

15, The Hon. Dudley Thompson, Letter to the Editor, Public Opinion, 18 Aug. 1972, 

16. The Hon. Dudley Thompson, Letter to the Editor, Daily News, 21 Aug. 1973. 

16a. Wilson Harris, Palace of the Peacock (London, 1960), p.40 

16b. Ismith Khan, The Obeah man (London, 1964), p.11 

16c. See Conclusion (Four, iii) 

17, The author, Timothy Callender, a talented Barbadian writer, was a student at 
UWI, Mona, 1967-69. He was one of the leaders of the occupation of the Creative 
Arts Centre, on the campus, in 1969: part of the spasmodic but ongoing protest 
against entrenched eurocentricity at the University. 

18. Timothy Callender, Abeng, 7 May 1969. 

19 Tapia, 26 Nov. 1972, p.6 

20. Frantz Fanon, Les damnes de la terre (Paris, 1961), p.45 
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CONCLUSION 
|. ‘Race and the divided self’. 
2. Jamaica Journal, June 1970, p. 39. 


3. See Sylvia Wynter, ‘Novel and History, Plot and Plantation’ in Savacou 5 (June 
1971), pp. 95-113, and my paper, Caribbean man in space and time, where the 
idea of the inner plantation and inner metropole is developed. 


4. See, for instance, Jacques Maquet, The premise of inequality in Ruanda (trans., 
OUP 1961). 


5. This is developed in my (unpublished) report on the Commonwealth Arts Festival 
London 1965. But see, ‘New phase in Indian art’, reprinted from the Indian and 
Foreign Review by Tapia, 17 Feb. 1974, pp. 6-7. 


6. See, for instance, John La Guerre, ‘Africa and East Indians in Trinidad’, Tapia, 
8 October 1972, p. 3. 


There was also considerable hostility at the 1971 (Mona) ACLALS (Association 
of Commonwealth Literature and Language Societies) Conference, esp. from 
Indians, Canadians and the local Afro-Saxon Establishment, against oe was 
taken to be a Black Power camp within the proceedings. For written ref., see, 
among others, The Star, (Kingston) 16 Jan. 1971, p. 10; Research in Afr 

Literatures (Austin, Texas), vol. 2, no. 2, Fall 1971, pp. 180-81. The most bitter 
reaction, however, came from Kenneth Ramchand, an East Indian West Indian, 
who in a paper, Blacker than me, delivered to the New World Group soon after 
theConference, notonly misinterpreted what I said at the Conference (unpublished 1), 
but used the work of Selvon (‘East Indian’) and Mendes (‘Portuguese’) to demon- 
strate that I am in fact anti-West Indian (sic!) (For a critical-and the only - report 
on his lecture, see Ray Upendo, Swing, April/May, 1971, pages unnumbered). 


Or note Patricia Ismond’s weird polemic, ‘Walcott versus Brathwaite’ in CQ 19: 
3 & 4: Sept.-Dec. 1971, pp. 54-71, with its finding that ‘In the Western imagination 
[Walcott’s] the thrust is upwards; in the African [mine!] downwards’ (‘in search of 
a more precipitate contact with Evil.’)! (p. 63). 


7. I have taken up some discussion of this in Caribbean man in space and time, 
Savacou Pamphlet No. 2 (1972). See also M. G. Smith, A framework for Caribbean 
Studies (UCWI, [Mona], 1955). 
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